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P R E F A C E. 


Pr RH APs it is not more allowable to plead 
aſſitude in any other circumſtances, than when the 
mind has been for ſome time engaged with a queſ- 
tion of controverſial politics. 1 muſt acknow- 
ledge that I ſend theſe papers to the preſs, without 
having completed my original deſign. Although 
this divifion of the argument has become more 
tedious than I could poſſibly have conjectured. 
I propoſe, at a convenient time, to return to the 
ſubject, with a view to inſiſt more fully on the in- 
efficacy of the ſeveral projects for internal regula- 
tion, which have been propounded in this king- 
dom; to enforce what appears to me, by no 
means unimportant in the preſent ſtate of the pub- 
lic mind, that to be a member of the Britiſh em- 
pire is indiſpenſable to the good of Ireland: I, 
think it will follow, as of courſe, that a ſtate of 
general incorporation is the form of connection, 
moſt eligible and advantageous. I ſhall endeavour 
to examine and aſſign the real cauſes of our rela- 
tiveproſperity for ſome years back; relative to the 
condition of Ireland, before ſhe recovered in any 
degree from the effects of the civil wars; but in 
no wiſe relative to the degree of proſperity ſhe 
might have attained, under a ſyſtem of univer- 
ſal regulation more congenial to the people. The 
North of Ireland I muſt put out of the queſtion, as 
its peculiar circumſtances exempt it from the per- 
nicious diſtribution of powers, and application af 
a authority 


| 
| 


tration be decided in its views of fayour, and ju- 


jection. 
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authority, Trade has been purſued with advan- 
tage in the kingdom of Bengal, and at Cairo and 
Alexandria: Does it therefore follow, that the 
x3 ſtate of ſociety in theſe countries is per- 
ect? Fortunes are accumulated at Cadiz and 
Oporto : Is it impradicable to correct the diſci- 
pline of Government in Spain and Portugal ? 
Whilſt the profits of trade in Cork and Dublin 
are at thouſands per annum, the rate of labour 
within forty miles of either city, is at ſix-pence 


the day; or, which is a more exact criterion, the 


people within half that diſtance are abject and 
comfortleſs. | | 

If any man were to impute the ſtate of manners 
and induſtry m England, not to the ſuppreſſion of 
villanage, and early abolition of feudal juriſdiction; 
but to two pence bounty upon woollens, and three 
farthings upon cotton; he ſhould reaſon juſt as 
thoſe do, who ſuppoſe this nation to have thriven 
merely by parhamentary encouragement, and who 
make no account of the repeal of the popery laws, 
which turned the induſtry of millions to the cul 
tivation of the country. The Engliſh reign of 
Henry VII. appears to me very much to reſemble 
the government of George III. in Ireland. 

Moſt Sovereigns give bounties, but only the 
Britifh fiate affords a gentle and protecting go- 
vernment to the lower people. 

I muſt admir, that unleſs the ſupreme adminiſ- 


diciuus conciliation to this country, the projected 
change of conſtitution, is ſcarcely prudent. Un- 
der the preſent forms, there are more reſources for 
an evil government; and a greater number of in- 
rereſts may be collected to keep the people in ſub- 
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I conſidered it fuperfluous to add any thing to 
the very ample diſcuſſion, which the competence of 
parliament has already received. Still this moſt 
futile of all objections is dignified with the notice, 
even in the very laſt debate, of men of talents. 
From Mr. Foſter's high character, and juſt pre- 
tenſions to political eſtimation, one would have 
expected him to examine every part of the queſ- 
tion, rather as a ſtateſman, who ſeeks to warrant. 
bis concluſions by truth and policy, than as a 
partizan, endeavouring to give his cauſe the moſt 
favourable exterior. That gentleman has con- 
deſcended to mention the powers of Parliament. 
The Parliament of Ireland has altered the 
laws, manners, religion and property of this 


iſland. Was it competent to change the eſſentials ]. 


of civil ſociety, and has it no diſcretion over the 


forms ? Or will it be propoſed to bring all theſe 


former aQs into hotchpot, and look for a new 
diſtribution ? | 

It is eſſential that there be in every ſtate, a 
ſovereign power, becauſe no limited authority can 
embrace all the cares upon which the welfare of 
the people requires a decihon. Is the Iriſh Par- 
hament that ſovereign power? If it be not, where 
goes it reſide? If it is that ſovereign power, it muſt 
be competent to determine, whether any pro- 
poſition ſubmitted to it, be for the good ot its 
ſubjects; and in caſe of approbation, to carr 
the deſign into effect. There would otherwiſe be 
2 deficiency of legiflative proviſion, which is juſt 
as prepoſterous and abſurd, and inadmiſſible, as 
in ordinary cafes would be a failure of diſtri- 
butive juſlice. | 

Suppoſz the French conſtitution to be the bane 
of the people, and that the ſole hope of ſalva- 
tion is to ſubmit to a Monarchy, is the ſovereign 
power in poſſeſſion inadequate to make that ſa- 

lutary 
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tutary change? Suppoſe the delegated oligarchy 
of Berne thought fit to abdicate, are its hands tied 
up? By theſe dodtrines, an abuſe with a popular 
alpect is entailed for ever; unleſs perhaps in caſe 
of a total revolution; for no one can ſuppoſe that 
the United Iriſhmen would conſider themſelves 
bound by our actual conſtitution. 


The only queſtion that can poſſibly ariſe is 
this, which is the meaſure of Union gaod or evil for 
the country? f the former part of the alterna- 
tive be the truth, that there exiſts no power com- 
petent to effect it, is a propoſition contrary to 
common ſenſe, and muſt thereſore be rejected. 

- The power, which a man has over his own 
exiſtence, may ſerve to illuſtrate the capacity of 
a ſovereign juriſdiction to make engagements for 
its extinction. The Iaw of morality does not 
allow ſuicide ; but if it be neceſſaty to hazard one's 
liſe, the act is juſtified by the end. A man may 
rot ſhoot himſelf capricioully ; but he may go 
apon a mine, with a certainty of being blown up, 
and if he faves an army by expoſing himſelf, his 
conduct is heroiſm. 


It has been obſerved with great triumph, 
that without a reſident parliament, we ſhould 
y . have tolt the advantage of its activity, in 
| counteracting the late conſpiiacy. ITapprebend the 

merit of detecting and batfling the plots carried on 
by the French party in Ireland, belongs appro- 
priately to the executive department. Documents 
and evidence were laid before Parliament, and 
ſuch parts as were judged proper were given to the 
public. The Houſe of Commons overturned tne 
rebellion, preciſely as a grand jury, when it finds 

- a bill of indidiment, breaks a combination 
of murderers. The eren would have been alike 
ſolemn, 
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folemn, alike authentic, and alike valuable, if it 
had proceeded from a committee of the Privy 
Council. | 
Whether the arrangement of 1782 was intended 
to be final, is a queſtion, on which I ſhould never 
have beſtowed a thought, had it not happened to 
have conſtituted the main ſupport of Mr. Foſter's 
eclebrated argument. There can be little doubt, 
that the Britiſh Parliament muſt have very fin- 
cerely wiſhed to be at eaſe on the head of Iriſh po- 
litics. ' Equally muſt we admit, that the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland would have ſeen with great good 
will, its influence accepted by the people. The 
Parliament promiſed luſtily; 25 circumſtance 
can go more directly to prove, that the connexion 
of opinion between the Parliament and people of 
Ireland is weak, than this very fact, that the ad- 
dreſſes Mr. Foſter cites, were paſſed very unani- 
mouſly by Parliament, and yet the ink was ſcarcely 
dry upon them when new murmurs aroſe, and rival 
delegations were convened, and hoſtile agreements 
againſt England entered into, and Parliament was 
obliged to call upon the force of the ſtate for its 
protection. Lord Northington trod in ſteps of 
the Duke of Portland; his reign was far from a 
calm. The Duke of Rutland, to the affair of 
the Propoſitions, bad the ſupport of the patriots 
of 1782, and of the preſent day; ſtill his adminiſ- 
tration was, during that interval, among the moſt 
turbulent we have ever experienced. Does Mr. 
Foſter ſuppoſe that diſcontents are 1mmaterial, un- 
leſs they exiſt within the circle of Parliament? 
Does he forget the very nature of thoſe diſcuſſions 
over which he preſides? Every debate in Parlia- 
ment is an appeal from the deciſion of the Houſe 
to the feelings or the paſſions of the people, 

I ſhall add one more to theſe deſultory obſerva- 
tions. I have ſeen a queſtion in print, and I have 


heard | 
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heard it in private converſation. What! ſome 
perſons exclaim, do you ſuppoſe there is that 
magic in a ſcroll of parchment, that it can draw 
the bonds of connex1oa ſtrait. Gentlemen forget 
that undervaluing the ſcroll of Union, they 


cry up the ſcroll of annexation. One piece 


of parchment 1s juſt as valuable as the other. The 
deſcribe ſyſtems of very different operation, and 
in that conſiſts the diverſity. I preſume, that the 
real ſubſtance of either plan of government is the 
manner in which it is likely to affect the public 
feeling. The annexation ſtem implies the go- 
vergment of a party. If the management of the 
country after an Union be on principles of ge- 
neral good and protection, this torm will create 
more firm attachment, and prove a more ſure bond 
of connexion. end li wy et 


CONSTITUTIO NAL 


© OBJECTIONS, 


&c. &c. 


LETTER I. 
THE ſenſible obſervations which you did me 


the honour to make on my Mxmoirs, and the 
candid and liberal turn of your expreſſions and 
ſentiments, impoſed on me a duty which I have 


long deſired to diſcharge. I owed an explana- 


tion of opinions, which, however formed upon 
full reflection, were rather baſtily delivered; I 
owed a reply. to the ſtile of poliſhed animadyerſion 
in which you oppoſed me. Motives of conveni- 
ence, and other conſiderations of merely private 
import, interfered with my intention ; but the 
delay has not, to my feelings, been unproduc- 
tive of gratification and advantage. We have 
reached a moment when an amicable controyerſy 
may with the greateſt freedom and facility be 
maintained. The deciſion of Parliament has re- 
duced the matter of our difference to a ſpeculative 
queſtion on the welfare of the country. I hold 
it to be a true, but certainly not a felf-evident 
propoſition, thatan Union with Great Britain is 
that remedial change, which is peculiarly adapted 
to the diſorders of the Iriſh. ſtats, and which 
theſe diſorders do ſeem to indicate. With feel- 
ings ſimilar to thoſe you expreſs, I too, ſome time 
| back, ſhould have reyolted at the propoſal to ſup- 

B ig | preſs 


eſtimable perſons to entertain the project. It is 


45 the ſpace of five years have paſſed before us; 


6-40 -2 


preſs the diſtin legiſlature of Ireland. There is 
ſomewhat faſcinating in the matter of public 
pride, however remote, indeed however fanci- 
tul the ſhare one may be ſuppoſed to bear in it, 


which fully accounts for the repugnance of many 


an alteration of very great magnitude, which 
merits to be coolly explained, and deliberately 
inveſtigated. The increaſed activity of the enemy 
requires to be counteracted by new combinations. 
and new expedients. It his power covers an ex- 
tent of territory which we cannot hope, and do 
not deſire to emulate, it is for us to conſolidate 
our {trength, as the moſt effetual mode of reſiſt- 
ance. But the circumſtances, which impreſs the 
meaſure upon my mind with moſt forcible re- 
commendation, are, firſt, the ſeries of events which 


ind next, the reflections that ariſe upon a view of 
the condition and proſpec's of the country. A 
credulous people, the eaſy dupe of artful politi- 
cians, readily enliſted in conteſts for power that 
do not regard them; the waving of an hand ſuf- 
ficed to ſtir up the principles of difference; and 
that difference ſhewed itſelf malignant to a de- 
gree that one never could have calculated. Shall 
it be deemed unu ĩſe to ciicumſeribe the ſphere of 
acrimonious and unprotitable diſputes, and to 
protect the land from their baneful conſequence ? 
This queſtion is to be examined diſpaſſionately; 
and I muſt rejoice in an opportunity of juſtify- 
ing and efſorcing my opinions to you, and to 
thoſe friends' who may be induced to confider 


them, unmterrupred by any tendency to the 
warmth, which the moſt calm are diſpoſed to feel, 
when an irrevocable determination is at - hand. 
very adverſe to the prejudices they bave been uſed 
to cherith, 


You 


L 511 0 
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You have not altered my notionsof the public 
good, but you have ſhewn me that in the mind of 
Aa man, who has conſidered the ſubject under dif- 
ferent impreſſions, my ideas are expoſed to ob- 
jections of conſiderable ſpeciouſneſs. Either I 
have explored the ſtate of Ireland with too anxi- 
ous reſearch, and ſuffered my mind to dwell too 
minutely on her diſtractions; or your examination 
has not been ſufficiently cloſe, or your modes of 
redreſs ſufficiently radical. My aim was to catch 
the general principles by which people are uſually 
moved, and upon theſe only did J venture to cal- 
culate, when I conſidered by what impulſe tbe 
conduct of great bodies was like to be directed. 
You appear to me to expect, that the ingenuous 
feelings which you bring into private life, and 
which you meet there, may be converted into 
rules of general influence and practice“. Let, you 
ſay, the Government do this, and the ' Parlia- 
ment that; and let the Catholics purſue 'this 
conduct, and the Proteſtants this other; and then, 
i all 
it has been repeatedly alledged that the advantages ex. 
pected from an Union are theoretical. Now I appeal to any 
man of plain underſtanding, which ſuppoſition is mote 
theoretical that a conſtitution which has uniformly gene- 
rated faction and diſcontent, and nothing elſe, will hence- 
forward operate more beniguly; or that, corrected by an 
Union, its vices will be offencd. and ſuch a protective ſyſ- 
tem be eſtabliſhed, as that, under which Great-Britain flou- 
riſnes? | 
To this you will oppoſe the relative proſperity of, the 
country for ſome years back, I propoſe elſewhere, to prove 
that the improvements aroſe from the repeal of the Popery 
Laws, which was forced upon Parliament, and from othet 
circumſtances, which miglit as well have ariſen under a ge- 
nEral, as a local legiſlature ; but which under, the former 
would probably have' ſooner occurred and extended more 


widely, Every ſyllable advanced againſt the meaſure of an 


Union is the contraſt of theory to practice, of what might 
be againſt what is. | 


S 
all 96 will proceed admirably. How rich 


py = 
- 


ſhould I be,” ſaid poor Henry in the novel, © if 


the States-General would pay me.” Can it eſ- 


cape your a that the entire difficult 
conſiſts in drawing thefe ſeveral bodies to a ſenſe 
of what is mutually right, and of the conduct 


they ought to purſue towards one another? A 
proneneſs to faction is the diſtemper of the lriſh 
nation. What ſcheme of relief do you offer 


to 1emove theſe fatiguing ſolicitudes that agitate 


the public mind? To direct the popular attention 
te different objects? Not at all. Still preſerving 


cautiouſly the matter and motives of diſunion, you 
invoke 4 virtues of patience and forbearance 
to aſſuage its effects. To be fure theſe qualities 
are ineſtimable, if they were to be attained ; but 
they are the very contraſt, the direct antipodes 
of the ſpirit of party under which we labour 
and to the exiſtence of the one, it is eſſential, 
that it excludes the others; ſo that the remedy 
which you and ſeveral others inſiſt on, preſuppoſes 
the extinction of the vice it is to be applied to. 
We ſhould not ſtand in need of the aid of me- 


dicine, if men were uniformly temperate; nor of 


the guidance of the ſtateſman, if they were wile ; 
nor of the diſcipline of criminal juſtice, if they 
were virtuous. To expect that an high ſtate ofper- 
fection ſhall prevail generally in a large ſociety, or 
ſhall operate with any conſtancy of influence, 


, IS 


It is obſervable; that in Mr. Fofter's ſpeech, this head is 


| Vtterx]y omitted. One might ſuppoſe that gentleman to have 


gone to reſt when the Commercial. Propoſttions were diſpoſed 
of in 1785, ard to have awakened from his dream on the 
11th of April, r799g —Snre!'y no perſon could think of 
changing the conditions of government, if in the actual ſtate 
of it the management of public affairs were not attended 
with great difficulties and perplexity; and ſurely any man 
might deliver an unanſwerable ſpeech, if you give him leave 
to put out of the argument, whatever might furniſh a reply 


ito it. 
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is the rhapſody of a tc imagination. To 
take as the baſis of a ſcheme of policy, a diſpo- 
ſition to propriety of conduct, in which multitudes 
muſt concur, i reſting the welfare of mankind 
on the chance of a miracle. General rules 
ſhould be—precautions againſt indiſcretion, not 
provifions-which require the aid of prudence to 
give them effect. Every day our parties approach 
| equality of conſideration and influ- 
fluence; and if an afſembly be kept up, with 


- ſcarcely any other function, beſides marſhalling the 


- 


nſions of theſe parti s, and e 
to their controverfies, no perſon of ordinary tore- 


"eaſt will enſure us ſix months of harmony under 


au cireumſtanees. whatever.“ But of all — 
00); 4 | | 12.5 ets 


I have ſeen not a ligile falſe wit and-reaſoning diſplayed 


againſt a very ſenũble obſervation—that a deſcription of our 


citizens, whoſe 'pretenfions to conſequence in the tate are 
Increaſed by feeling themſelves a majority of the people of 


Ireland, would-be more eaſily iuduced to acquieſce in eſta- 
| Diiſhments derived poder an imperial government, of which 


they would be a minority. I will beg to enforce the re- 
mark by this example © 
In the firſt years of the French revolution, all the inter- 


eſts of the country were warmly agitated. There were 


ſeveral Proteſtants in the Aſſembly, yet no one ever beard 
of parties of Catholic and Proteſtant, If local legſlatures 
dad been erected in the ſeveral prov inces, ſuppoſe in Lan- 
guedoc, where the Proteſtinis are numerous and power ful, 
would not de poflible. to prevent ſuch parties from being 
formed and taking root, and becoming the principa} occu- 
pation of the "Aſſembly. But a National Afembly was 
remotefrom theſe objects ofcontention; and amidſtthe general 
and important chuce rns that occupied its cares, if any mem» 
ke propoſed to introduce the topic, he would not be attend- 
to. 
Open governments, thoſe I mean in which political af- 
fairs are diſcuſſed without reſerve, are of themſelves prone 
to ſation—where there ig à difference of religion, it tends 
in proportion, as the parties are nearly balanced, to in- 
creaſe this oped; © That is a very arne reaſon to ren - 
der Ireland as Ittle as poffible the ſcene of political activity. 


1 


projects for appealing civil ſtrife, this ſcheme 
you offer of mutual kindneſs and conciliation, 
founded on a ſenſe of obligations conferred, and 
of fayours to be expected, is the moſt unpromiſing. 
It requires a co-operation ſo univerſal, as cannot. 
poſſibly be procured ; it renders the diſcerning 
and the wiſe on either fide, . reſponſible ſor the 
worthleſs and the deſperate ; and whilſt thoſe are 
labouring to eſtabliſh a good underſtanding, theſe 
are free (and they will never want inſtigation) to 
ſquander - the entire ſtock of merits, in a fingle 
ſally of intemperance ; in the vaſt collections of 


men who are the ſubjeQs of this arrangement, 


there can be no ſubordination. I have dwelt, 
lomewhat longer on this head, as ſo many oppo- 
125 | | rs : nents 


The parties of Church-eſtabliſhed and Diſſident diſtracted Po- 
land, until at length, the neighbouring powers profited of the 
occaſion to interpoſe z and, after a dreadful havoc of human 
happineſs, they completely overturned that Republic. The 
parties of Church-Eſtabliſhed and Arminian in Holland, pro- 
duced many bitter contentiong and tumults, and at length proved 
fatal to that government, Religious difference exiſts without 
animoſity in ſome governments, but theſe are cloſe conſtitutions. 

Scotland was before the Union in a fate of the higheſt irrita- 
tion, political added to religious; the difference between Epiſ- 
copacy and the Conventiclers, like Proteſtant and Catholic with 
us, was artfully managed and fomented, A very ſerious tumult 
took place about the time of the Union, on account of opening a 
church of England , chapel in Edinburgh, When the politi- 
cal motive was withdrewn, religious rancour ſubſided totally. 
Every fe& of chriſtians, - worlthips at preſent in the prin- 
cipal towns of Seotlaud without incoinmoding each other. 
There is at this moment in the ſervice à vety tine regiment, 
compoſed, officers and privates, of Scotch Catholics, Until 
very lately a ſect was preſerved in Scotland, with all the often- 
14tion of a regular hierarchy, who. only difſented from the Church 
of England, in denying his Majeſty's title to the Crown. By 
neglect they mouldered away, until the death of the late Pre- 
render. furniſhed a convenient occaſion for their ſubmiſſion: and 
to little was their former obſtinacy viſited upon them, that the 
bounty, alloted by Queen Anne to the Scotch Epiſcopalians, 
has been revived in their favour, and they now enjoy it. 


5 
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nents of the Union have diſcourſed in the ſame 
{train ; although it may appear ſuperfluous to en- 
ter into the merits of the plan, whilſt the party 
that preponderates in the ſtate, neither by its po- 
litical acts, nor the tenor of its publications, diſ- 

cloſes any inclination to conciliate. | 
Upon one fa& all are agreed, that there is ſome- 
what materially aſtray either in the temper, or 
in the politics of our country. Some conclude 
haſtily and ſummarily againſt the people, boping 
that the advantage of fituation may be ſuffici- 
ent to exempt them from the impeachment againſt 
their ſpecies. Hiſtorical experience teaches ano- 
ther leſſon, that vice, widely diffuſed, is the un- 
erring ſymptom of a ſociety defectively organ- 
ized, or regulated injudicieuſly. Are the Iriſh 
gentry overbearing and inattentive to their infe- 
riors? Art che commonality reſtleſs and untrac- 
table? Are their tumults ferocious ? Is their ſtate 
of peace, a dull, indolent, iaſipid langor? Every 
charge that can be brought againſt the people, 
recoils upon the 1nſtitutions that formed their 
character. Three modern inſurrections of the 
common people—that of Poland in 1768, of 
France from 1789 to 1792, and this of Ireland 
in 1798, will be traced in hiſtory by a very unt- 
form courſe of atrocities. In theſe countries that 
claſs of men were greatly depreſſed by their ſu- 
periors; in Flanders and in America they 
were permitted to participate liberally in 
the natural and political advantages of the 
country; and the riſings which took place 
there, nearly within the ſame period, did not 
differ from any other regular hoſtility. I ac- 
cuſe the habits and condition of my countrymer, 
as well of thoſe who ate ſpoiled by the exerciſe 
of power, as of thoſe on whom it bears very hea- 
vily, Their natural diſpoſitions differ not Ion 
thoſe 
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thoſe of other men with whom fate bas dealt more 
Eindly.* Whilſt the adjacent nations were re- 
ſalving into civilized habits, what has been the 
government of Ireland, but a perpetual ſcuffle 
ween the ſtate and the people? And in that 
conteſt it might have continued to waſte its 
ſtrength for ever, if the Britiſh government had 
not interfered with views very different from thoſe 
of our domeſtic rulers. The ſeceſſion of America, 
firſt rendered it eſſential to concentrate the re- 
maininꝑ powers of the empire. This inducement 
awakened, in the Britiſh government, towards 
the cloſe of the laſt war, a diſpoſition to attach the 
people of Ireland to the ſtate, and led to the firſt 
relaxation of the laws againſt the Catholics, which, 
like every ſubſequent meaſure of the kind, was 
extorted by the Crown from a reluQtant ariſto- 
cracy- The government was too intelligent not 
to perceive, that however acceptable to that body, 
it would not promote the cauſe of general vigour 
and reſource to rule this land by force, and in 
oppoſition to the genius of the people. f Miniſ- 
EEE | | 1988121 ters 


* & Nature," ſays an elegant and mired author, ** never 
made an unkind creature, Ill uſage and bad habits have de- 
formed a fair and lovely creation,” — STERNV X.. 

I By laws, enacted in the reign of Queen Anne, the Catho- 
lics of Ireland, which is another name for the people, were as 
to franchiſes,” political influence and power, reduced to the 
ſituation of women and childten z and as ta property, they could 
acquire ne beneficial intereſt in land, for even on the lealeholds, 
which they were permitted to enjoy, the reſervation of a full rent 
was ſtipulated. This conſtitutes, a degree of diſcountenance 
equa! to that which aliens incut, where alienage is leaſt favored, 

The natutal cenlequence of this arrangement, was to form 
the nation into two. caſts z à minority, the favourites ef the ſtate, 
who poſſeſſed all the authority, and influence, and emolu- 
ment; a majority, the mere objects of power, unprivileged and 
outcaſt. I am warranted in calling this à government againſt 


the genius of the people. 
8 ä Abou 
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ters ſought to render Ireland an effectual help- 


mate to Great-Britain, and they only could 
| ſucceed 


About twenty years ago, that part of the ſyſtem, which re- 
lated to property was abandoned, probably on account of the 
inducements ſtated in the text, but certainly the conſequence 
was an immenſe acceſſion to the capital and induſtry of the 
country, which is moſt unfairly ſet down to the account of the 
vigilance of Parliament, Catholics, who acquired property 
abroad, ſettled in Ireland, and others [aid out their money at 
home, who would have emigrated. 

Still all the avenues to honor, emolument, and political 


influence Gal interdicted, and theſe conceſſions on the ſide of 


property, (although they otherwiſe benehred the nation, ) as they 
turned men's thoughts from an aſylum in foreign countries, led 
them to ſpeculate more minutely on the inconvenience of their 
ſituation at home, I take it to have been one of the wildeſt pro- 
Jes that ever occurred to any perſon, to ſuppoſe that this coun- 
try might be made to flouriſh with ſuch an obvious provocation to 
diſcontent, But ſome ſtateſmen imagine, that things go on very 
ſmoothly, if they are ſtrong enough to ſuppreſs or prevent rebel- 
lion. It never occurs to them that a nation, like an individual, 
may languiſh under bad management, and that a ſtate muſſ be 
robuft, to ſtruggle with che aeg of theſe times we are 
placed in. 

A further conceſſion was made about fix years ſince, in conſe. 
quence of ſtrong repreſentations offered on the part of the Ca- 
tholics to his Majeſty, But this favour was fo warmly diſputed. 
that it revived animoſities through the country, or ſharpened them 
where they appeared to have been dormant. And the conceflion 
was in ſome (and theſe very principal) patts, more nominal 
htan real, For the weight of Parliamentary intereſt is fo ſtrong 
againſt the Catholics, that after all, they participate as little as 
daor in ſituations of influence or advantage. 

I apprehend that it is the intereſt of Ireland to bring the parties 
nearer to a ſtate of equality than they are at preſent, which can 
only be effected by a change in the conſtitution of Parliament. 
Augment the importance of the counties and diminiſh that of the 
clole boroughs. The Church eſtabliſhment js ſecured by Eng- 
land 3 it has, moreover, the balance of property on its fide. The 
object is to put man and man upon a level in the affairs of civil 


life. This appears preferable to the policy of raiſing up one party | 


againſt another, 2 
Another circumſtance, which operates more immediately againſt 
the repole of this land, and to which I ſhall have occaſion to r<cvr 
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ſucceed by improving the circumſtances of the 
people. Next came the conflict with France, 


which exemplified at once the inſufficiency of the 


means hitherto employed, and the urgent neceſſity 
of binding us to the commonweal, and to each 
other, by a more impreſſive feeling of affection 
and intereſt. The feuds of the Iriſh were to be 
plucked up by the roots. The fyſtem that cheriſh- 
ed theſe contentions was to be abandoned, 

Whilſt to every man out of Ireland, the ob- 
Jets of our domeſtic altercations were con— 
temptible, the condition of this kingdom, of 
Britain, and of Europe, has given the moſt alarm- 
ing aſpect to their conſequences. Elevated above 
the conſiderations of a ſelfiſh, or a local nature, 
wich ſway individuals in this iſland, the coun- 
cils of the Sovereign contemplated the miſchief 
in its full extent: and in the ſpirit of a wiſe and 
benignant diſcharge of duty, the crown propoſes 
a plan of adjuſtment to compoſe the difference 
for ever; the project is not to be liſtened to :— 
No, let us rather truit the repoſe of our country 
to accident, or to romance; the diſtinctneſs of 
Parliament is not to be impaired; we muſt not 
forego the pride of independence ! To all this 
fuſtian it may be replied, that to ſacnfice your 
comfort to your pride is folly. Parliament is but 
one of the forms of the conſtitution, the end of 
which, and the end of independence, is ſocial 

| bappineſs; 


ag in, is the habit of ſuſpedting the members of the ſubject religion. 
They were very properly fuppeſed to be attached to the houle of 
Stuart after the Revolution, but, ever ſince every diſpoſition to 
that attachment muſt have ceaſed, people are unwilling to ad- 
mit that there is not ſome other actuatiag principle of diſaffection. 

It is worthy of remark, that there is no other project on foot, 
which aims, or ptofeſſes to aim at ſuppreſſing the feuds of the 
Ieh p-ople. Thoſe who oppoſe the Union, deſire us to gu on in 
the old way, that is, laying the foundation of di ſtutbanczs in bad 
pe, and repreſſing them by ſanguinary executions, 
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happineſs ; and both good ſenſe, and rr 
enjoin, to vary the means, if they do not cor 
pond to their deſtination. 
What in truth is the extent of this indepen- 
dence? and how far does it juſtify the pride and 
pretenſions that are built upon it? It may not be 
irrelevant to beſtow a few lines upon this enquiry. 
Do not expe& that I ſhall allow you the choice 
of whapob; that has been generally made on 
this occaſion ; this double game of two conftitu- 
tions, one for uſe, and one for argument; one 
which we wield againſt Great-Britain, whilſt we 
ſmite with the other our own preſuming popula- 
tion. I muſt fix you to that conſtitution, which 
we have been enrolled together to protect, and 
which conſiſts with our ſubmiſſion to the legal el- 
tabliſhments, to the Britiſh crown and empire. 
I preſume you will willingly circumſcribe yourſelf 
within theſe limits. If Ireland does really main- 
tain the port and figure of an independent ſtate, 
nothing leſs than irremediable abuſe in the con- 
duct of public affairs, can juſtify the ſacrifice of 
national dignity. The deed admits of no alterna- 
tive :—ltis ſuggeſted by the moſt generous feel- 
ings of enlightened patriouſm, by pious ſenſibi- 
lity, and unbiaſſed diſcernment; or elſe, it is pro- 
digal and profane, and to be ſeverely reprehended, 
If the pride of place, reflected from the nation 
to the individual, elevates and invigorates the 
character of the people ; if they are well pro- 
tected, comfortable, and contented ; what Swit- 
zerland was, with ſome defects in its political ar- 
rangements but what it now has ceaſed to be ; 
then he is a baſe traitor who, even by hisApecula- 
tion, would interrupt the enviable enjoyment. 
We ſhall eonſider how that ſeparateneſs of legiſ- 
lature, commonly called the independence of 
Ireland, operates externally as to rank, and inter- 
nally 


„„ 
nally as to happineſs. It will be incumbent on 
me to juſtify the opinion I have formed, by ſtrip- 
ing our conſtitution of the falſe plumage, in whicb, 
for this occaſion, falſe patriotiſm dreſles it; and 
J hope to ſhew that Ireland, in order to be prac- 
tically free, ought to be incorporated with Great- 
gritain. An Act of Union, framed as we are 
authoriſed to expect, will prove to the people a 
ſireat charter of « civil liberty. To every other 
gde I look in vain for a confolatory perſpective. 
Our preſent ſtate of connexion, is indeed, ſub- 
ſerviency. If we agree to conſider ourſelves 
. blended with our fellow citizens of Britain in a 
community of privileges and pretenſions, we of 
courſe ſtand as equals. If we reſt upon the ca- 
pacity of a ſeparate, but confederated people, 
whillt the confederacy ſubſiſts, we are neceſſarily 
inferior. Under the ſame head, the ſtate of Ire · 
land will ever be ſubſervient to the ſtate of Bri- 
tain ; but let the ſtates be united, and between 
the ſubjects reſident in either, locality. cannot make 
an humiliating difference. If ſubſervient, you 
will reply, we are ſo by our own forms. That 
may be very well for the few, (for they are. but 
few) who draw advantages from contributing to 
this accommodation; I do not fee bow it can fa- 
vourably affect the public. Upon theſe queſtions 
I muſt invite you to decide. Was heland at any 
time decorated with the conſtitution that is now 
ſetup? At this hour do we ſubſtantially enjoy 
In the infancy of the preſent European ſyl- 
tem, it was the fate of Ireland, (whether on an 
happy or unpropitious moment, it is now too late, 
and beſide the prefent queſtion, ro enqure) to be 
attached to the. fortunes of the: ſiſter iſland. At 
that period, there was little intercourſe even be- 
tween contiguous ſtates. The great continental 
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powers of our day, were in embrio. Spain and 
Germany had ſcarcely introduced themſelves to 
the acquaintance of theſe regions; and Italy 
would have been as little known, but that it 
happened to be the reſidence of the Pope, and 
the center of religious correſpondence. France 
and Flanders were ſplit into as many diſtin prin- 
cipalities as there are ſovereignties in modern 
Europe. Let it not wound the pride of Ireland 
to hear an hiſtorical fa& repeated, which, in her 
ancient condition, and in the circumſtances of this 
quarter of the globe, was inevitable; and which, 
as an Iriſhman, I ſhould pauſe to lament, if the 
moſt idle of all things were not ſuperfluous and 
unavailing regret at accidents we cannot redreſs, 
and at the lot, however hard, that Providence 
aſſigned to us. A remote country, not naturally 
very potent, but rendered eminently feeble by 
internal diſtractions, was neither cultivated nor 
conſidered by foreign princes; we did not, of 
courſe, eſtabliſh a foundation for future notice; 
and when the commerce of ſtates became more 
perfect, our nationality, with reſpe&to them, 
was merged in that of England. The common, 
Sovereign naturally repreſented his entire domi- 
nion. We do not attend to internal rules between 
Denmark and Norway, or to the provincial po- 
licy of all. thoſe regalities that conſtitute the 
Spaniſh monarchy. We do not take the trouble 
to diſcriminate the king of Bohemia from the 
king of Hungary, or either independent ſove- 
reign from the Atchduke of Auſtria. - In like 
manner, the potentates who perceive in George 
the Third, a complete competence to maintain 
the relations of ſovereignty, witnefled by his ca- 
acity to preſerve his royal faith, and avenge 
in others the breach of their engagements, ne- 
ver caſt their eyes beyond the Court of St. 
James's, 


4 
James's, th learn by what cuſtomary inſliuments of 
authority, he fixes the obedience of his ſubjects. 
The public law of Europe recognizes no ſuch 
{tate as independent Ireland; whilſt the 11ghts and 
poſtcſhon of our executive government, are inſe- 
perably annexed to the Britiſh Crown, it cannot 
recognize us otherwiſe than as an undiſcriminated 
portion of that monarchy. The ſtate is repre- 
tented by the prince; it is from their relation to 
him, and not to Parliament, that individuals de- 
rive reſpect and confideration among foreigners. 
Europe took no notice of the ſtates of Guel- 
derland and Frieſland, yet theſe and the other 
members of the Batavian confederacy were 
perfectly ſoverergn and independent among them- 
lelves; inſomuch, that in the diſpute in 1796, 
relative to the privileges of the Stadholderate, 
they were at war with each other: ſome were 
in alliance, and others at enmity with the King 
of Pruflia, in bis invalion. We only confidered 
the States General, the executive Government by 
whom the Republic was repreſented. "Theſe ſe. 
parate juriſdictions are now broken down into a 
1ingle repreſentative Government; {till car eyes 
are fixed on the head of the ſtate, we perceive 
in this reſpect, no diminution of dignity among 
it's members. 

So the Britiſh ſtate is divided into two ſeparate 
juriſdictions of legiſlation, as it is into three of 
zuiiſprudence. Theſe are municipal conventions 
which regard only the parties. They were inſt?. 
tuted to ſuit local convenience; and upon a dif. 
ſerent ſenſe of that convenience, they may, and 
ought to be new modified. By the ſame reaſon 
that there are two, there might be twenty diſtinct 
councils of legiſlation, and the motives which in- 
duce 
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duce us to abridge the number to two, extended 
_ a little further may evince, that we ſhould be 
more juſtly governed by a fingle Parliament. 
The nature and eſſence of the connexion would 
not change upon an Union eſtabliſhment, al- 
though the terms ſhould be ſomewhat varied; and 


as to rank, and dignity, and importance, we. 


bave none without the circle of the monarchy; 
we have no claims in that teſpect, but as againſt 


Great Britain, our co-eſtate, our equal and co mem 


ber; and I call upon any man to ſhew how the 
relation of theſe nations to each other, would 
be altered by an Union. The degree of ſtrength 
and reſource, which each part contributes to the 
common ſtock is the real ground, upon which it can 
expect to be conſidered. Limited, as our inde- 
pendence is, to a certain ſphere of action, will 
ou ſeriouſly tell me that we are more reſpectable, 
becauſe the ſyſtem of our Union 1s a ſhade or two 
more intricate? Although as to each other, Great 
Britain and Ireland are diſtia& provinces, in the 
contemp lation of mankind, they already form an 
incorporated ſtate, under a ſingle head, with all 
the external appearance of an united people. Our 
common prince leads us, at his diſcretion, to war 
and peace, with an entire conjunction of intereſt; 
he acts and regulates jointly for us, and ſupports 
in our mutual behalf, all the offices of good and bad 
neighbourhood. Theunited Iriſhmeg propoſed to 
introduce this iſland into the world, in the new cha- 
racter of a ſubſtantive Government. I reject and 
reprobate their deſign, with feelings ſuch as might 
be expected to ariſe in the boſom of an Engliſhman; 
if a ſcheme were propounded to revive, under a 
; | republican 


* There were formerly, in either kingdom, two houſes of 
convocation. Why were theſe alſemblies diſcontinued ? 
trom motives of convenience, to check the growth of faction 
and avoid the miſchief of ſo many deliberative councils. 
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republican form, any denomination of the Hep- 
tarchy. It is too late, at the end of 600 years, 
to look out for new relations and dependencies. 
Blended 1n races, by the intercommunity of that 
ſpace of time; aſſimilated in manners, in cuſ- 
toms, and in language, it is now too late to diſ- 
turb the throne of King George with the anti- 
quated dignity of King Roderic. But then, the 
abettors of this plan have ſomething to hold by, 
in their argument for independence; whilſt, to 
uſe the words of our act of Parliament, “ the 
Crown of Ireland is inſeparably knit to the Im- 
perial Crown of England, ” our mouths are cloſed; 
this land can have no place or influence in the 
world, except what belongs to it as a member of 
the empire. The conſpirators were aware of this 
difficulty, and they attacked the law, the parha- 
ment, and the conſtitution. 'They were perſuaded 
that your veſtry, or grand jury parliament, is a 
falſe foundation of grandeur; and, as national ele- 
vation was their object, or pretence, they quite 
conſiſtently aimed at the eſtabliſhment of an ap- 
propriate, oſtenſible government, to maintain 
our conſequence with alien powers. They ſet up 
againſt the entire conſtitution, thoſe rights which 


you oppoſe only to ſuch parts as do not ſuit 


your purpoſe. The Gallican innovators rea- 
foned juſtly enough upon falſe premiſes : if 
that pride of pationality, which the politicians of 
your ſchool affert only againſt Great-Britain, 
were neceſſary to national happineſs; if the va- 
nity of bolding a rank among ſtates, was either 
2 wile, a ſalutary, or a juſt purſuit; then, the 
means, which theſe perſons pointed out, and theſe 
only, ought to be adopted. On your principles, 
without the dignity of being a ſeparate ſtate, we 
have all the inconvenience of being a ſeparated 
people. It is mere deluſion, mere credulity to ap- 

prebhend 
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prehend that this kingdom ſtands more hi gh in 
general eſtimation, by * pa the bye wen 
it's connection with a at the diſtance of 
50 miles; ſubjects of the — 3 in the peer 
right and with the ſame intereſt. 

Tbe definition of our political eſtabliſhment 
is, a qualified ſovereignty, veſted in an aflembly, 
which may be a wife and vittuous ſenate, hut can- 
not pretend to be a popular delegation; - From 
the law and uſage of the ire it derives a 
right to bind the ſubjects of this land. This 
is the inning and the end of it's juriſ- 
dxtion; and all the tokens and evidences of 
its conſtitution are not imperial, but municipal. 

If ſupreme, in the ſenſe that vanity fuggeſts, 
why may we not act againſt any power we think 
fit? why not freely make contracts with any 
ſtate? why in either caſe, do we permit the duty 
of Britiſh connexion to bar or trammel our pre- 
rogative?—We are bound by affection. | Tben in- 
deed, it was merely to check the devious wander- 

ings of the heart, that the kingdom has reeked with 
blood from the gibbet and the whipping poſt. I 
am warranted in affirming, that Ireland is not 
legally or practically competent to make any aſ- 
ſumption of authority which may be inconve- 
nient to Great Britain. The vote of either; or of 
both Houſes of Parliament, would not protect 'a 
man from the penalties of high-treaſon, who. pro- 
ceeded to Paris under that ſanction, to negociate 
with the Convention. We have no Iriſh juriſdic- 
tion with which any foreigner would treat ufileſs 


he propoſed to foment rebellion; no individuals 


whoſe execution, ſor the very; crime of confeder- 
ating with him 
could reſent as an infraclion of ſettled la and 
juſtice. Our Third Eſtate is, by fundamental 
provifion, which we N alter, placed beyond 
our 


againſt the Britiſh Crown, he 
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our controul, and entirely within that of the ſiſ- 
ter nation. She is enabled to employ the direct 
iofluence of his negative, and his indirect influ- 
ence, as diſpenſer of the public patronage, and 
(equal in importance to either prerogative) his 


fituation as repreſentative of the community, in 


order to reſtri&t our independence within the li- 
mits ſhe preſcribes to it. How does this fettered 
functionary reſemble the repreſentative of a ſove- 
reign people? Whilſt it fits upon incapacities and 
confiſcations, how can Parliament pretend to juſ- 
tify its rights, by a popular, or national title? 
What, beſide a deference for legal and preſcriptive 
eſtabliſhments, can render palatable ſuch re- 
preſentative fictions as Harriſtown or Clogher ? 
Numberleſs queſtions of this kind might be propo- 
ſed without the poſlibility of obtaining a ſatisfac- 
tory reply, from thoſe who pretend to trace the 
prerogative of parliament to a higher origin than 
municipal regulation :—you cannot carry the claim 
one ſtep farther back, without ſetting up King 
James's parliament, which was declared to be a 
treaſonable meeting ; and the Aﬀembly of Confe- 
derates at Kilkenny, who forfeited their eſtates, 
for acting, in virtue of an unequiyocal delegation 
of the 28 Our own deeds, over and over 
again, bar our claim to imperial ſplendor. We 
never looked upon the ſceptre, but to declare our 
incompetence to wield it: — We reſigned the 
„ | lofty 


* Thoſe writers, who have treated of the connexion be— 
tween Great-Britain and Ireland, with temper and good 
ſenſe, and'not in the wi'd rant of declamatory ſpeculation, 
admit that the great queſtions of peace and war, religion, 
commerce and revenue, ought to be finally ſettled to the ſa- 
tisfaction of Great-Britain. (See pamphlet by Richard Jebb 
Eſq. pages 24 and 25.) Now, it appears to we, that if a 
ſeparate Parliament be good for any thing, it ſhould exiſt for 
the purpoſe of gwing conſequence to Ireland in theſe very 
45 7 deliberations. 


5 
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lofty pretenſion, when we ſurrendered to King 

lenry II. We reſigned it more fully and formally 
in the reign of Henry VIII. when we enacted that 
whoſoever reigned in England, and under whats 
foever colour, ſhould of courſe, be the ſovereign 
of Ireland. Thus admitting, chat the line of 
ſucceſſion might poſſibly be interrupted by a title 
differing from that of direct deſcent; and in the 
ſame moment, renouncing any right of option, 
enquiry or diſcrimination. The arrangement 
of 1782, merely went to remove a concurrent 
juriſdiction of the Britiſh and Iriſh Parliaments. 
It made no alteration in the rights of the Britiſh 
Crown, to the obedience of the Ixiſh people. A 


ſtrong Illuſtration of this Jaw of Henry VIII. and 


in exact conformity to its doQrine, was the caſe 
of Ireland under James II. "That Prince fucceed- 
ed to a long line of anceſtors ; he had, of courſe 
every claim that could be derived from the moſt 
obvious of our prejudices. Although bis adminifſ- 
tration might have diſguſted tbe people of Eng- 
land, the Iriſh could not be diſpleaſed with his 


meaſures, for the means ee ofeb them, and 
tne 


the end coincided with their ſentiments- Far 
from abdicating the Crown of Iieland, he came 
into the realm and challenged the protection of bis 
ſubjects. The entire authority of the ſtate was 
poſſeſſed by his officers. A parliament, by elec- 
tion at leaſt as free, by national concurrence at 
leaſt as popular, as any that ever ſat in Ireland, 

| — very 


deliberations. When theſe points are waved, matters of 
internal regulation alone remain, and here it is that the Iriſh 
Parliament is moſt liable to error, on account of the partial 
bias under which it acts; fo that Mr. Jebb. propoſes 10 
ſurrender thoſe prerogatives of Parliament, which might 

ſlibly be uſeful, and which certainly give an air of dig- 

ity. And he would preſerve functions, the exerciſe of 
which has been leaſt beneficial, moſt repreheaſible and moſt 
obuoxious. 
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very warmly eſpouſed his cauſe, and a people 
almoſt unanimous, took up arms to defend it. On 
the other hand was King William, invited to go- 
vern by aprivate deputation of Engliſh noblemen ; 
confirmed on the throne not even by an Engliſh 
parliament, but by a convention of eſtates, and 
the doubtful acquieſcence of the people. He 
claimed the crown, under an appointment on which 
Treland was 'not conſulted; to which, far from 
concurring, ſhe gave every teſtimony of diffatiſ- 
faction; yet the Iriſh, preſuming to reſiſt loyalty 
thus acquired, and exerciſed in deſpite and con- 
tempt of their opinion, their reſiſtance was treated 
as rebellion, and puniſhed by a very extenſive 
confiſcation. In the glory of that empire, of 
which Ireland conſtitutes a moſt eſſential member, 
there are many things to inſpire a generous pride, 
an elevated conſciouſneſs of dignity; but when 
you detach the pride of ſeparated Ireland from 
the aggregate fund of honour in which the entire 
Nate participates, I am obliged to aſk, where can 
an Inſhman caſt his eyes to ſeek for the evi- 
dence' of his national dignity? We choſe a mo- 
narch, he was expelled 5 we choſe a religion, it 
was proſt rated; and adherence to the one or to 
' the other, was animaverted on by heavy penalties. 
With what prodigality was the ancient blood of 
Ireland ſhed ? With what vindictive profuſion was 
the proprietary body diflipated? Was it, that 
they betrayed the dignity of Ireland? No; for 
they were the Ireland of their day. But becauſe, 
prepoſſeſſed with this very diſtinctneſs, they endea- 


voured to aſſumę the port of an integral people, 


aſſociated, but not blended, whoſe will, ex- 
1 ſepatately from that of England, was en- 
itled to Tome deference; and in purſuance of 
this opinion, they thwarted the favourite mea- 


ſures of the empire: And bad thoſe who capitu- 


lated 
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lated with the Crown of England fewer and 
inferior rights, than perſons who came in under 
that power, and were planted and nurſed by it 
into opulence? Or do gentlemen claim by a Tar- 
tar tranſmigration, to inberit the pretenſions of 
the men whom they deſtroyed? It is not decent, 
to propound tenets as legitimate now, which 
were deemed unlawful when held by the Abori 
gines of the land. The anceſtors of the forfeit- 
ing Iriſh might indeed be preſumed to have 
made terms, for their ſettlement was ante- 
cedent to the royal title: upon popular no- 
tions, what beſide compact with them could 
give a colour to that title? Admit the Iriſh to be 
a ſeparate people in right of what are called firſt 
principles, to which you oppoſers of the Union, 
bave become ſo fond of reſorting, and upon which, 
you imagine the prerogative of diſtinct legiſla- 
tion ſtands, as on a rock, eternal and inviolate ; 

2-2 will then perceive to what abſurdities we are 
' . betrayed, when we travel beyond poſitive inſtitu- 
tions. If Britain be an alien power, if the King's 
ſubjects of the ſiſter iſland be foreigners, there is 
not a tenable eſtabliſhment in the country. All 
the proceedings I have recited, the ſpoliation of 
property. included, were tyrannical and unjuſt, 
and ought to be reſcinded. But we are not a 
ſeparate people, but a part of the Britiſh aggre- 
gate; ſuch are we in the eyes of the world, and 
ſuch are we rendered by theſe fundamental laws, 
which far from diſturbing, you propoſe to cheriſh; 
and the adherents of the proſcribed eftabliſhments 
in Church and State, were a minority of the em- 
- pire. The preſent forms of Ireland cannot be de- 
fended upon any other conftruction. The conſti- 
tution of your ſtate, even the titles of your lands, 
are documents of this fact, that Irelandis actually 
but a branch of the undivided Empire, Wphilſt I 
write, a law is on its way through Parliament, to 


ſupply 


| 
| 
| 


e 
ſupply, what is ſuppoſed (able lawyers [ay erto- 
neouſly, and the ſpirit of the inſtitution ſupports 
their aſſertion) to be an omitted caſe in the cata- 
logue of conceſſions. By this bil, in caſe the 
ſtation of regent of theſe realms ſhould at any 
time become neceſſary, the nomination is exclu- 
fively conferred upon the Britiſh Parliament. 
Obſerve, that to confirm a Regent is a parliament- 


| ay function, and the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, 


who refuſe to be mixed with the repreſenta- 
tives of Britain, muſt here admit their body to 
be an improper depolitary of this prerogative. 

do not notice with difapprobation any act that 
binds, or affects to bind the ſiſter nations to each 
other. But I ground upon this avowal, an argu- 
ment againſt the propriety of preferring a ſepa- 
rate, to an United Legiſlature, when it muſt be 
admitted, that the former can, only by its ſacrifi- 
ces, reconcue its exiſtence with that of the Empire. 
I ground an argument upon it of the abſurdity of 
cheriſhing that tribunal, as a piece of rational 
importance, which gentlemen acknowledge, unfit 
to exerclle the high prerogatives for which jt de- 
mands our reverence. 7 ſee no paramount or 
pre-eminerit token of conſideration, reſerved to 
Ireland except the droit de potence,* which is, in 
truth, poſſeſſled in ample plenarty. And as I 
cannot diſcover, that our national dignity is ad- 
vanced, by being governed by the poſſeſſor of 
the Fogliſh Crown, and a ſeparate Tegitlature ; 
neither can I admit, that we ſhould be debaſed, 
by t be rele of the ſame prince, and a general de- 
legatioh from every quarter of the empire. I 


Have endeayoured to argue this queſtion, with 


a View 


* The right of inflicting capital paniſhment, teſtified oy 


4 gibbet ſtanding on the manor, called“ le droit de po- 


tence”, was aa high ſouice of pride to the barons on the 
co. itinent 


CES A 2 Ee on. 
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a view to ew that the incorporation, now. pro- 
poſed, is no material deviation from the ſettled 
practice, under which our anceſtors have lived 
tor generations; and that it involves no matter 
of deliberation, except that care of the public 
weal, by which every legiſlative a& is, or ought 
to be directed. Prudence ſhould decide whether 
the affairs of the empire are like to be better con- 
ducted on the ſyſtem of a ſingle, or of a double legil- 
ture? In the ſhape of a point of honor the re- 
flection is idly and intemperately urged, however 


it may deſerve to be maturely weighed, as a conſi- 


deration of expediency. _ . 

There are men who will call this ſtatement, 
(may I venture to pronounce it fairly ſupported 
by tact and argument ?) a diminution of my coun- 
try's honor. It is eaſy to perceive for what - pur- 
pole they enliſt theſe lofty pretenſions i in their ſer- 


vice. Let them be ſucceſsful, and you will only 


trace the claim in the puniſhment of a deluded 
multitude, who are attracted by the name, and who 
cannot ſo readily caſt away their predilections 
Higb-ſounding appellations coſt little; they may 
be beſtowed with indiſcriminate facility on any 
| Cauſe or party. There are thoſe among the op- 
poſers of the Union, who would cry up the go- 


vernment of Turky, if they happened to be 


baſhaws, and find the golden dreams of republican 
felicity realized in Veuice, if fate had placed them 
among its ariſtocracy. If it be true that neither 
dignity, nor convenience are attached to our po- 
litical condition, what motive can there be to ſup- 
preſs a fact, to us effential to be underſtood ? Is it 
the honor of Ireland to raiſe falſe conceits of a 
grandeur that does not exiſt, and draw the people 
by means of it from the purſuit of their genuine 


welfare? Is it honourable, in order to render us 


leſs than we ought to be; to flatter us with the no- 
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tion of being ſomewhat more than we are? No, 
the ambition, the pride, the profit of individuals 
are thus held out, as the dignity and public good 
of Ireland; and will you be the deluded and de- 
luding accomplice of that error? Not a peaſant but 
is trampled to the earth, if he preſumes to rear his 
creſt in tbe ſpirit, nay in the letter of your claims 
to independent right, and of your jealouſies againſt 
Great-Britain. I have laid down the conſtitution 
of Ireland, not as carved out or enforced by our 
potent ſiſter; but as it ſtands, the creature of our 
own egiſlature, deliberately adopted by the high- 
minded Parliament of 1782, in the full career of 
victorious triumph. 1 deſcribe our political eſ- 
tabliſhment, not as any gentleman pleaſes to deco- 
rate it to his own imagination, but as it practically 
and ſubſtantially exiſts; as it has been interpret- 
cd throughout that copious catalogue of con- 
cations which compoſes the hiſtory of this hi- 


therto unhappy iſland ; as it formed the flandard 


of guilt and innocence before King Charles's 
Court of Claims, ard the preſent commiſſioners 
tor ſuffering loyaliſts. You may repair to Vine- 
gar-hill, and utter lighs for a purer independence 
but clearly the preſent conſtitution of Ireland can- 
not be ſupported on the foot of pride; for the 
Prince who repreſents the ſtate, is the point to 
whichpiide ſhould be directed; and in that reſpect 
the unicn with England has been complete for 
ſome centuries. Ihe conflitution'you defend, is 
that which neceſſitates dependence. Sicily, Spain, 
Achota were provinces to Rome. They were ad- 
:ttintilered by a Proconſul ſent from the center of 
tlic empire, whoſe proceedings were guided by in- 
gructhens from the metropolis. The inhabitants 
of Italy ſtood in a very different relation to the 
Hepublic. They enjoyed common franchiſes with 
the actual reſidents of Rome, forming, like them 

; a con- 
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4 conſtituent part of the ſupreme authority. The 
former was the. ſubordinate ſtate, the latter the 
participating people. The firſt, is the condition 
in which Ireland is actually placed; the ſecond, 
that to which an Union would advance her.“ 

Although the policy of a diſtinQ. parliament 
confers no external conſequence on Ireland, the 
inſlitution muſt be put to anotber teſt, and there 
perhaps, its merits will be conſpicuous. Imean 


* 


to turn to our domeſtic ſituation. The mediocrity 


of rank will fit lightly on the friend to Ireland, 


if, in the abſence of oftentatious ſplendour, he 


ſees peace, content, and comfort—the conſola- 
tions of obſcurity. We muſt then look for 
the kind effects of parliamentary vigilance in a 
proſperous ſtate of ſociety, in proviſions for the 
people's happinefs ; we ſhall find it illuſtrated in 
the liberal confidence that a free people repoſes in 
the delegates of their choice, and their chearfnl 
ſubmiſſion to an authority they approve of. Aﬀec- 
tionate ſolicitude for their conſtituents will diſ- 
tinguiſh the repreſentative body, and frank ac- 
uieſcence be the characteriſtic of the ſabject. 
Averarhehth which are not powerful, have 
uſually their recompence in being paternal.— 
Really, if the ſtate of Ireland preſents this pic- 
ture, it were facrilege to deface it. What is 
the fact? It is on this ſide our wounds are green: 
It is here the poignard has been driven home, and 
every expectation moſt miferably falſified. Such 
is 


* Suppoſe, which is not the fact, that [reland was become 

a province by an Union; the Catholics are in this ſenſe, at pre- 
ſent provincials to the imperial Proteſtants: the Proteſtants are 
provincials to the more ſmperial bor »ugh-holders. Now if the ſu- 
periority of each part over the other be removed, the good of the 
multitude, upon whom this advantage would be conferred, more 
— cempenſates to the nation for the diminution, if any, of its 
re. 178 
Scilicet ut Tumo contingat Regia conjux. 
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is the ſtate of ſociety in Ireland, ſuch the eternal 
fruggle between lich and poor, not unlike the 
wars waged between the Indian tribes, and the 
back ſettlements of North America that if the 
meaſure of our pride were full, and that we were 
eninently diſtinguiſhed among nations, it would 
be wiidom and compaſſion to renounce our tro: 
phies, and feek in an humbler rank, a milder and 
more practicable rule of polity. Perhaps you 

„tell me that we have Britiſh laws and inſtitu- 
tions. We certainly have; and the reſult of theſe 
parallel eſtablihments, with regard to ſecurity, to 
the conſideration of the individual, and to civil ac- 
commodation in general, is, in che one countty, 
the very contraſt of the otker : It here is diſcontent, 
and there ſatisfaction. How will you reconcile 

cheſe facts? My folution of the difficulty is, that a 

chain of circumſtances which I ſhall preſently enu- 


merate, rendered the eſtabliſhment abortive as to 


Ireland; that the ſyſtem was laid upon a baſis not 
calculated to uphold the ſuperſtructure. I feel 
that 1 do not addreſs theſe reflections to a man, 
who would think panegyrics on Parliament cheap- 
Iy made at the expence of the people's character. 
Such patriots are however to be found; and they 
will attribute the failure of civil ſociety in this 
land, to that common place in vective, the perverſe 
temper, and evil diſpoſition of the Iriſh. * General 
accuſations,” ſaid upon ſome occaſion our illuſtri- 
ous countryman, (that luminary of Europe, whom 
Heaven has withdrawn to the repoſe of his exalted 
virtue)“ although they involve many, are only 
concluſive teſtimony againſt one.“ I diſcard every 
aſſertion founded on the preſumption of general 
character, exiſting independent of collateral cauſes, 
not produced, nor ſubject to be changed by them. 
Man is every where moulded by the fituation in 
which he is placed, and from the thriftieſt huſ- 
band man, - 


11 


band man, to the moſt prodigal wanderer on earth, 
he is uniformly the creature of the circumſtances 
that act upon him. We bave been placed under 
bad laws, and the effect is matter of aſtoniſhment. 
Remove this Iriſhman, whom they accuſe of indo- 
lence to a new ſcene, and to the influence of kind 
encouragements, and mark the adtive enterpriſe by 
which be is diſtinguiſhed. Inebriety and idleneſs 
in our common people are not the cauſe, but the 
effects of our public diforders ; upon theſe the ſhort 
ſighted patriot may diſcharge his ſpleen with una- 
vailing indignation, whilſt the root of the miſchief, 
the ſyſtem remains yamoleſted. Gentlemen muft 
recollect, that the humble man has his value: In 
ſocial life a function of high, of very high import- 
ance is aſſigned to him. Some means muſt be de- 
viſed to allay the fever of vigilance, ſuſpicion and 
jealouſy, and to correct the habit of bufy intermed- 


dling which diſturb him. Perhaps you will doubt 


the reality of this officious harraſſing? You are 
not converſant with the parts of the country it 
infeſts. It is not to be met in the metropolis, 
nor generally in the cultivated feats of the linen 
manufacture. You do not witneſs the evil, nor 
hear the complaint of thoſe who feel it. If you 
feek for information, you are likely to conſult the 
man, who exempt from the laſh himſelf, and not 
employing it, is inadvertent to the conduct of 
others. The law gave to a part of the people ma- 
giſterial powers over another. The law has yielded 
to a better ſenſe of public good. But, though the 
letter of the law does not give them the uſual 
countenance, fome men are found, enough for 
the purpoſes of irritation, tenacious of theſe magiſ- 
terial habits; and ſuch men will be found, until a 
radical change of maxims ſhall render their poſi- 
tion untenable. Do not ſuppoſe I mean to level 
this cenſure againſt any religious CNN 

ole 
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Thoſe who err in the exerciſe of power, muſt of 
courſe belong to that diviſion, to which power is 
confined, but ſurely the men of whom I ſpeak are 
a minority, a narrow and a deſpicable minority.— 
How have I rambled in this deſcription! Let the 
man in humble life be protected, and treated with 
regard, and he will be frugal. If he is to be re- 
ligtous, communicate to him ſome better impref- 
ſions, than thoſe he has received. If you cannot 
ſucceed in this attempt, or will not try the expe- 
rimeut, do not weaker his attachmeats, treat with 
reſpect che things and perſons he is uſed to reve- 
rence.* May I hive, ſaid the Great Henry, 
to ſec every peafant in my dominions, eat his fowl 

; im 


* Unleſs it is wiſhed to plunge this country into irredeemable 


batbatiſm, che body of Clergy, from whom a great part of the 


people chooſe to receive religious conſolation, ought in common 
prudence to mect a very conſiderable degree of attention and en- 
couragement. Iaſtcad of this, the Catholic Prieſt is, in ſome 
places, treated by our rural magiſtrates as a fort of wizard, who 
is to be an{werable lor the demeanvur of the Pariſh. For his ex- 
ample and ducttines he ought to be ſtrictly reſponſible z but if 
this be extended far, no man will enter into that miniſtry who 
in any refpe&t is fit for it. It is inevitable to have a Catholic 
Clergy in this kingdomz a very important care then ſhould be, 
to have that Clergy of the belt poſſible deſcription z ſo teſpect- 
able, as a body, and individually, that they fball ſet a value 
upon both public and private reputation, and dread the diminu- 
tion of either, Well-inftruted men ſhould be provided, and 
induced to undertake this fun ion, as ſuch only are fit to con- 
duct the people, and mould their character. It was at all times 
a matter of precarious policy, to ſend an order of men, fo im- 
portant to this kingdom, as the Romiſh Prieſthood, to ſeek edu- 
cation in a foreign country, at the hazard of being alienated from 
their own. This inconvenience is however at an end, as the 
eſtabliſuments for that putpoſe have periſhed in the preſent trou- 
bles on the Continent. till a clergy is to be ſupplied to the. 
wants of the people, and candidates will not be backward for that 
function. You muſt have this Clergy of one kind or the other 
cultivated or illiterate z the powerful men of the country are to 
decide; they may incline the balance either way. Let chem 
be aſſured, that if they ſuffer this order to be debaſed, the 1 

1 | all 
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in comfort.““ Let them come to the fight! is the 
war-hoop of Ireland. | 

More penalties have been ordained in this king- 
dom fince the commencement of the 18th century, 
than in any other country during any ſpace of 
time whatever. And the reſult, as might moſt 
naturally be expeQted, was to leave the people in 
their primitive condition, as to manners, as to 
comfort, and cordiality with the government. The 
end of legiſlation elſewhere, is to protect man 
againſt man ; but here it was an entrenchment 
thrown up, in order to fortify one people againſt 
another.} I do not propoſe cither to juſtify or 
impeach 


will fink with them, A rational laity will not ſubſiſt under an 
Abiſſinian Prieſthood. If they will not accept of the chriſlianity 
of the poliſhed Catholic world, they may have thoſe ah ject ſu- 
perſtitions that exiſt under the name of Chriſtianity, in ſome 
parts of the Turkiſh dominions near the Archipelago. The go- 
vernment has, by the eſtabliſhment of the College at Maynooth, 
ſhewn a moſt laudable diſpoſition, But one is aſtoniſhed to find 
that the inſtitution meets very aſſiduous oppoſition from a party, 
who in general diſplay their zeal againſt their Catholic ſellow- 
citizens. Moral inſtruction is to be provided for fout millions cf 
the prop'e, and can any man regret that the ſtate takes up the 
cauſe, and contributes to it moſt bountiſully? Is the inſtruction 
of millions to he compared to the accommodation of a ſingle pa- 
riſh ? Having ſaid ſo much on this ' ſubjeQ, I ſhall add that the 
projet of making proviſion fur the Catholic Clergy is not ſo eaſy 
of exccution as at firſt view it appears to be. Sou ething of that 
nature might be practicable, and in many reſp-As uſeful. 

* Sec in Sully's Memoirs this intereſting anecdote, 

+ An 'anonymous writer, whom 1 have before me, ex- 
preſſes with ſo much juſtice and good ſenſe the ſentiments I 
wiſh to convey, that I ſhall tranſcribe his words. Speaking of 
the religious liberty granted by the Empreſs Maria Thereſa, 
he ſays. © It has been obſerved even in its firſt operation, to 
have produced, particularly in Hungary, the happieſt effects. 
The moſt mortal animoſities ſubſiſted between the Roman 

; Catholics and Proteſtants in that country, occaſioned by the 
power which the laws afforded to the worſt mei bers of one 
communion (who are tho/e that are always buſy in ſuck matters) 
to grieve and harraſs even the beſt of the other. The taking 
way of this uznatura! and ill. beſtotued power ha s (tron gly ope- 

| rated 
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impeach the ſtate expediency of theſe proceedings. 
In a general ſyſtem of ſeverity, poſſibly no parti- 
cular meaſure might have been miſplaced; one 
harſh exertion of authority created the neceſſity 
of another. They were the laws of war; they 
were the lines and outpoſts of a garriſon. Be it 
that thoſe rigid courſes were neceſſary to protect 
the recently acquired property, you will not there- 
fore require of me to receive them, as a peace 
eſtabliſhment of morality. It is enough for my 
argument, that in the agency of the Iriſh legiſla- 
ture, a competent cauſe is to be afligned for the 
ill-condition of its ſubjects. The Britiſh branches 
of our ſtate occaſionally interfered to correct the 
ſpirit of angry legiſlation, but never to excite it. 
Theſe Popery laws never found an advocate out 
of Ireland; they were diſcredited in appeals to 
Weſtminſter. Lord Camden and Lord Mansfield 
were the firſt who cried ſhame upon the ſyſtem. 
Lenity came from abroad, whilſt harſhneſs was the 
immediate and natural propenſity of our own go- 
vernment; no unfavourable omen for the medi- 
tated change; no light inducement to prefer the 
uſual compoſition of the Britiſh Legiſlature, to 
the native rule, recommended by volumes of co- 
ercive laws, and a century of inauſpicious inter- 
ference. ; 


After 


rated to ſubdue all animoſity and diſſenfion, and it probably 
may not be long, when both they and the cauſes from which 
they originated will be equally forgotten.“ | 

* Mr. Jebb who created this ſubje& at its outſet, with a de- 
gree of good ſente, to which little has been added, ſpeaks of 
the Catholic queſtion as a matter requiring the appropriate inter- 
ference of the Jrich Parliament. I beg leave to call that gentle- 
man's attention to the fas 1 here ſtate ; from what appeared to 
the public, it muſt ſcem that the relief of the Catholics was 
effectuallj debated in the Britiſn Cabinet. g 7 


443 


After the revolution war, the ſpirits of the Irz{h 
were completely broken: It is impoſſible to ſup- 
pole, that withthe aid of a conciliatory adminiſtra- 
tion, they might not have been rendered uſetul and 
obedient ſubjects to the new ſucceſſion. The High- 
land clans engaged rather more zealouſly in the 
cauſe of the houſe of Stuart. They felt the wrath 
of the government which they had exaſperated; 
but precaution and aid were temporary, 
and a- calm was permitted to ſucceed. That bul- 
wark of the empire, which Scotland is, Ireland 
would have become, had ſhe been bleſſed by a 
ſimilar policy; and reſourceleſs as we are, would 
Scotland have remained, had the grantees of for- 
feited eſtates been negligently permitted to eſtab- 
liſh themſelves in the government, at once inde- 


pendent of the crown and of the people, and with 


their power to tranſmit their jealouties to poſterity.® 
The propriety of theſe forfeitures is no queſtion for 
modern inveſtigation. They come to us ſanctioned 
by the laws of property, and ſacred let them re- 
main for ever. But I may be permitted to lament 
the conſequences of the event. I may be permitted 
to arraigu the inexpedient policy that accompa- 
nied it. When England changed the property of 
this land, ſhe ought to have taken meaſures to 
prevent the claſhing of the old and new preten- 
ſions. Againſt the old indeed, ſhe effectually pro- 
yided, but took no precaution againſt the proba- 
ble 


It is ſtrange that when gentlemen impezched the eſſi- 
cacy of the Unian, on the evidence of the Scotch rebellions. 
they did not perceive the inference to be diretily againtt 
their opinion. The Union-governmeat could not be put to 
a better teſt than this. It has withdrawu the Scotch from 
an ancient prepoſſeſſion, which three times prompted. them 
to take up arms, and under which they were on many occa- 
Hons ready to a, if circumſtances permitted. See Lockart s 
Memoirs. 
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ble errors of the new. She gave us a govern- 
ment of hereditary alarmiſts, whoſe minds, fatigued 
with the eternal apprehenſion of reaſſumption, 
would never ſettle, and would never permit a ſettle- 
ment to form about them. Your notions of political 
propriety will probably be ſhocked at my aſſertion, 


that ſimple monarcby, without repreſentation, had 


been preferable to the repreſentation of a party. 
So at the preſent day, a reprefentation, which does 
not tell for all deſcriptions of the people, is better 
altered thanadhered to, for itcan never produce an 
impartial and umform adminiſtration. 

It was religion ſay ſome ; it was democrac 
ay others, the prevalent perverſion of the hour, 
and tranſitory as its cauſe, which alienated the 
people from their duties.“ Give me leave to aſ- 
ſert that it was neither the one nor the other. A 
principle was planted in our conſtitution, when it 
received the ſeeds of life, and unfolded itſelf at 
maturity. It was foſtered by the manifold diſ- 
couragements under which the common Iriſh la- 
bour, by the intercourſe between ſquire and pea- 
fant, and by every thing that throws into the 
hands of the former an exorbitant authority; it 
was the reſult of that ſentiment, ſo frequently 
diſavowed; yet ſo aſſiduouſly encouraged, that 
the maſs of the people are to be ſuſpected. Re- 
ligion, it is true, was the catch-word of diſcoun- 
tenance; the yiforics of the French Republic 


ſuggeſied 


* A queſtion is very often put, why may not the Iriſh Parlia- 
ment inveſtigate and redreſs the grievances of the country? 
why could not the French nobility, aflembled in their chambers 
of notab'es, tedteſs the inconvenience of the people? Becauſe, 
joined tv all the other difficulties of drawing them to the diſcuſ- 
ſion, . one of the moſt inconvenient things in the ftate was their 
own conſtitution. An Tacorporating Union is the only change 
that can be made in Ireland, conſiſtent with the ſecurity of the 


propertied, and the rational encouragement of the non-propertied 
Ciatles, 


L482] 
ſuggeſted a time for inſurreQion; and the intrigues 
of that government opened a probability of ſuc- 
cour. But the agents of France bad nothing to 
create; they found a vigorous ſpirit of inſubor- 


dination. They found confidence circumſcribed 


within narrow limits ; the pale of property ſome- 
what wider; but then, an immenſe gulph be- 
tween the rich man and Lazarus, beyond the 
confines of which, no attachment to the ſtate was 
known; no feeling but thoſe of outlaws on 
a doubtful frontier. Let me induce you to aſcer- 
tain the fact, by paſſing with me in a flight ſur- 
vey of our modern hiſtory. _ NEE L 
From the cloſe of the Revolution war, by the 
farrender of Limerick, to the acceſſion of George 
the Third, this country enjoyed, for near feventy 
years, a ceffation of hoſtilities; no ſterility; no 
ravages of famine, peſtilence or enemy; no aſſign- 
able cauſe of backwardneſs, but what aroſe 
from political circumſtances. It · is uſual to im- 
pute a great deal to the commercial reſtrictions ; 

ut how many diſtricts are there, equal in ſize 
to Ireland, in which no interchange of commo- 
dities is known beyond the rude produce of the 
earth? And yet the boors or peaſants are at peace 
with themſelves, and with their ſuperiors, and 
live in the coarſe comfort of ruſtic competence, 
and ſimple civilization. Here ſeventy years of 
calm, only prepared the way for thirty-five 
years of inſurrection. There was in Munſter 
an annual riſing of White-Boys, from 1763, to 
1776 ; whilſt the propertied claſſes were arrayed 


in arms, during the war of America, this other 


diſorder ceaſed; in 1785, it again broke out by 
the name of Right-Boys, From about 1786, to 
a recent date, under the very noſe of Govern- 
ment, an open war was waged in the 8 
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of Armagh“ between Proteſtants and Catholics, 
until the latter were completely rooted out, and 
ſent through the land to diſſeminate diſaffection 
againſt the government, which had permitted theſe 
exceſſes. In 1792 and 1793 there was a riſing 


in Louth, Meath, Limerick, Roſcommon, Leitrim, 


Weitmcath; beſides Hearts of Oak, and Hearts 
of Steel, Peep of Day Ecys, and Defenders, 
United-men and Orange- men. Were the exam- 
ple, or the contagion, or the intrigues of France, 
acceſſary to theſe miſchiefs, thirty years before 
the revolution of France was thought of ? Our 
Parliament has undoubtedly never been niggard 
of remedial penalties : jubeo eum, (like Moliere's 
Doctor) ſaignereri, atque reſaignereri. But no 
Preventative was enquired after. The diſeaſe re- 
curred with unabated vehemence, and will never 
ceaſe to recur, until the tenure of power be ge- 
nerally changed, and the objectionable occupants 
of ſubordinatcauthority either varied, or coriect- 
ed; and until the government be rendered ſtrong 
in behalf cf the neglected peaſant, againſt thoſe 
who immediately interfere with him. I éfeel 
that details are invidious; let us avoid them 
by ſtudy ing the cafe of our country in the analo- 
ples of other nations. Why bave Greece and 
Italy degenerated? Why does the Mameluke 

government 


* From what we know of the conduQ of the Britiſh Houſe 
f Commons, cou'd it be{uppoſed that open hoſtility ſhould be 
arried on for months, batiles publickly fought, and notices 
ven to perſons, under penalty of death, to quit their habita ins, 

any ternitory, ſubject to its juriſdickion, without partiain« n- 

y invi ligation and 1erels ? 

% Lotus exenpiſy this matter by a more recent change, 
are the Engliſh of the preſent day with thoſe under Henry 
Edwa d XI. Mary and Elizabeth. This people, now fo 

ne, in lulgent, learned, free, and induFrioxs, (uch Jovers 
arts end philoſophy, were 'then nothing more than a na- 

la ves, inhuman and luperſtitious, without arts, and with- 
luſtry.“— liches Treatiſe en Man, 


! 


government in Egypt produce the moſt wretched 
fubjeas in the world? From theſe you may paſs 
to another queſtion of as eaſy ſolution. Why 
is the credulity of the Iriſh open to receive im- 
preſſions from every impoltor who promiſes to im- 
prove their circumſtances? Why are they fo 
ready to exclaim—we may profit, but we cannot 
ſuffer from a flate of turbulence ? J 
Summary juriſdiction has crept. upon us, until 
at length, the trial by jury is univerſally ſuſpend- 
ed. Jo what extent the arbitrary diſcretion of 
magiſtrates is permitted, let thoſe bills declare, by 
which they are indemnified and re-indemuthed. 
We have peopled the navy with malcontents; we 
bave colonized with them the outcaſt ſettlement 
of Neu-Holland; we now call in the aid of Pruſ- 
fian diſcipline to their correction: merely to keep 
the veſſel of the ſtate afloat, we have been con- 
ſtrained to throw over board the moſt uſeful and 
valuable effects. As to the neceſſity of theſe mea- 
ſures, take conceſſions the moſt ample, they only 
tend to {trengthen my argument. The partition 
is ſlender between Governments who voluntarily 
employ force, and thoſe to whoſe exiſtence force 
has become eſſential. I admit, that come whence 
it may, the fanaticiſm of revolution was to be re- 
preſſed with vigour. My argument and my con- 
eluſions run in a very different direction. You 
do not wiſh to govern by violent means, but ſo 


completely are the ſubjects alienated from your 


government, that theſe means are not to be diſpenſ- 
ed with. Then in the name of common ſenſe, is 
this the eulogium of the principles upon which our 
ſtate is conſtituted 7” Is it to ſtand on this foun- 

D 2 dation ? 


jn a very judicious pamphlet on this ſubject, under the title 
of ** A Friend to Ire and.“ I have noticed an argument, which 


way acquire ſome Currency from the manner in which it is put, 
bus 


1 J 


dation? Great Britain has been aſſailed by the ſame 
epidemie 1age for innovation; yet ſne has not been 
conſtrained to alter the landmarks of her conſtitu- 
tion; a well aſſorted diſtribution of powers pre- 
ſerved the popularity of her government. Power is 
not judiciouſly balanced in this kingdom, and popu- 
larity never was ſought for; enquire of that com- 
prehenſive chain of diſabilities that runs through 
your ſtatute book, whether the favor of the people 
was ever eſteemed or cultivated by the men who 
regulated this iſland. Aſk it of your annals. 
| | The 


but when examined, will be found to make againſt the cauſe it is 
employed to vindicate. The author touches us on a point, 
where we ought to be ſenſible; the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
He compares the conduct of the Britiſh Parliament, on the com- 
plaint made of the ſentence againſt Mr. Muir, Mr. Gerald, and 
others, convicted of ſedition, with the proceedings of the Iriſh 
riouſe in the matter. of the Fiats iſſued againſt Mr. Magee, and, 
the exhorhitant bail required of him, In the former caſe, the 
Judge, be ſays, was applauded, in the latter only“ not cen- 
ured.” Y 

In the Scoteh cauſe, the judges were vindicated, as acting in 
ſtrict confarmity to the law of the land, and the Houſe of Com- 
mons ſanctioned: their proce2ding. In the Iriſh caſe, no perſon 
ventured to utter a ſyllable in defence of the judge, and ne- 
vertheleſs be came off with impuninity. The proceeding 
in Scotland, rarher reſembled” the attachment eauſe againſt 
Mr. Stephens Reilly, which came into Parliament, and 
was defended there on controverted authorities. There 
were other complaints made, before the caſe of Magee, againt 
tihe adminiſtration of juſtice, but Ido not find that the magiſ- 
arates incurred cenſure. At preſent we hear no murmur of dif- 
latifaction on this head, thanks to the fortunate ſelection of 
judges, which is not a*parliamentary prerogative. 3 

Now, let me ſay one word, for the different execution of 
the lav/ in both countries. Here, it generally requires an armed 
 frce to take a poſſeſſion under legal authority. The 
g eat Douglas cauſe, both on account of the rank of the parties, 
ard the value of the eftate, created the moſt univerſal intereft 
through Scotland. When the houſe of Peers made its deciſion,” 
the decree of poſſeffion was carried-into eſſec by the Sheriff un- 
accomp nied.. . | | Gnoien 0 

ft w2s not until aſter the Union, that the uſe of torture in 
Scotland was abulithed by the united legiſlature, 
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The repreſenting body has lived near a century in 
open hoſtility with che repreſented, and exhauſted 
againſt them the whole artillery of penal legiſla- 
tion. To my mind, the inference is irreſiſtible 
againſt the form of political eſtabliſhment, that 
aroſe under theſe diſadvantages. 

Which right of an Iriſh citizen will be abridged, 
which will ceaſe to flouriſh, in conſequence of an 
incorporating Union with Great Britain? Not the 
trial by jury. Not the privilege of free inveſliga- 
ion. Not the ſecurity of perſon and property. 
Let me put it to the conſcience of any man, who 
is pleaſed to beſtow a moment's notice on theſe 
remarks, will the ſcheme of government they re- 
commend, interfere in the moſt remote degree 
with his comforts, with his means of induſtry, and 
with his independence? Will it impoſe, ſhould the 
meaſure take effect, ſubſerviency on any individual? 
Will he be leſs than he now is, maſter of his 
thoughts, or of his aGions, of his pride, or of his 
property? Certain Gentlemen do not chooſe to 
forego their parliamentary fituations, and others 
wiſh to keep the avenue open for their ambition. 
Of all others, it is ungracious in thoſe, who never 
winced at coercive ſeverities, to oppoſe a meaſure 
offered as the bafis of conciliation, and as the 
means to prevent in future the lamentable neceſſi- 
ty of theſe examples. | ; | 

I am aware that ſome of my opinions may be 
liable to miſconſtruQton, and in a political contro- 
verſy one is not to expect candour in every critic. 
Perliaps I ſhall be repreſented as diſpoſed to pal 


liate the late rebellion, or to impute the blame of 
it, to either the executive, or fuperintending 
branches of government. Nothing can be further .. 
from my intention. I do not mean to blame 
either the preſent, or the late, or any particular 
Parliament; neither do I impute any where a de- 

ficiency 
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ficiency of good deſigns and private virtues. The 
truth is, that the perſonal qualities of individuals 
are loſt in the irretrievable difficulty of political 
ſituation. In the actual circumſtances of our 
conſtitution, Ireland cannot, without exertiong 
more than human, be effectually ſerved by her re. 
preſentatives. Our Parliament, like the late 
Court of France, is the center of a ſyſtem that 
goads and irritates the people, and which never 
can ceaſe to draw down on heland a repetition of 
the diſaſters we have witnefled. That ſyſtem 
branches too widely to be counteracted by bene. 
ficent intentions, however prevalent, in any of its 
members. Partial agency, or temporary efforts 
are inadequate to correct the general miſchief. It 
was not the fault of Lewis X VL. that his ſubjects 
were withdrawn from their allegiance. It was 
not the conſequence of acis of harſhneſs, pro- 
ceeding from the monarch, or from thoſe who co. 
operated with him in the duties of legiſlation, 
Although not ſo actively benevolent, the inten- 
tions of Lewis XV. were not leſs upright than 
thoſe of his ſucceſſor. The game laws, the coly 
lection of the revenue, e power of ſubaltern men, 
the habitual contempt of the lower people, the de- 
fective conſtitution of a noble cat, widely diffufed 
through all the claſſes of life, and interfering with 
the pride and ambition, ard with every other 
pretenſion of men, whoſe birth was not adorned 
« privileges,“ all theſe concurring circumſtances 
of ircitation had acted long and ſenſibly upon the 
people, and when the ſy reu voice of reform ſound- 
ed in their ears, they liſtened to its promiſes and 
were ſeduced, | 
37 I can 


Where they were not thwarted, the rule of the French gentry 
was affection:.e and gentle, but it was capricious and didenet 


brock oppcſiticn, 
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T can account for the perverſion of the public 
mind. both in France and Ireland; but I do not 
regard with leſs horror the outrages, to which 
it led; nor would I recommend in either caſe 
leſs activity in repelling the licentiouſneſs that 
aroſe from it. If the King of France had, on the 
firſt appearance of inſubordination, employed, 
like the Britiſh Monarch, his hitherto untainted 
force, he had acted well and wiſely for humanity. 
But indeed, he would have been unpardonable, 
if he had ſat down after his victory, to that very 
conſtitution, to which the refractory temper was, 
with juſtice, to be attributed. To the good 
fortune of ſubduing his miſguided ſubjects, our 
Sovereign adds the nobler euterpriſe of reclaiming 
them.4 The riot of Paris, and that of London in 
1780, ought to have been ſuppreſſed by the ſame 
meaſures; but the former ſhould have given oc- 
caſion to a ſerious train of reflections; which the 
latter, the moſt groundleſs perhaps and unpro- 
voked of all popular riſings, did not in any ref- 
ſpect call for, The cauſes. that tend to produce 
diſorders and commotious in the ſtate, are matters 
for the confideration of the ſtateſman, not of the 
magiſtrate. Let civil ſociety at all hazards be pre- 
ſerved ; but examine by what means civil ſociety 
came to be thus imminently in peril. Neither the 
views of the leaders in this late conſpiracy, nor 
the temper of thoſe who took the field, could 
have anſwered the purpoſe of improvement to this 
country. Their ſucceſs, dearly purchaſed by the 


miſeries of war, waged at our own doors, and be- 


tween the tendereft connexions, could have only 
added to our other calamities, the dominion of a 
people, who in many countries have taſted of 

power, 


This appears to be the object of Lord Cornwallis's miſſion 
to Ireland, and the exact chatacter of bis govetument. 
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power, and in all abuſed it; or, if fortune favored 
the inſurgents againſt their ally and their ene my, 
their climax of vidtorious hope would be the 
anarchy of an armed multitude. With them no 
terms were to be made; from them only deſolation 
was to be expected. What then ?—Means inad- 
miſſible were employed. Is the improvement to 
be rejected, which is ſafe and practicable ? 
_ 1 muſt offer my proteſt againſt another miſcon- 
ſtruction, Let not my objections to our mode of 
limiting the monarchy, be deemed an impeach- 
ment of the principle. We are not ſo ſituated, 
that it ſhould be neceſſary to decide between a 
government of will and caprice, and the rule of 
law and courſe of ſettled juſtice.* Political, is the 
bulwark of civil liberty. I have learned as much 
as any other perſon to reverence that form of 
fociety, under which the ſiſter nation has riſen 
| to a i proſperity. I admire the ſyſ. 
| tem through all its branches and inſtitutions ; 
| bur if 'in the entire mechamſm I were to 
ſelect that article, which appears moſt eſſential 
to the perfection of the whole, I ſhould point 
without heſitation to Parliament, and applaud the 
utility of that inftitution, which, reviſing the 
5j. 24) Ents Cape exerciſe 


* The gentleman, to whom this letter is addreſſed, imputed 
to my former publication, the confuſion of civil with political 
liberty. I apprehend that I am not guilty of that error ; but ! 
conſider the ſtate itſelf to exiſt merely for the good of the indi- 
viduals who compoſe it. Political liberty, or the privileges of 
he ſtate, is conſequently inferior to civil freedom, or the advan- 
ages of the individuals, The former is the means, the latter is 
the end. The one is merely ſublervient and auxiliary to the 
other. I adopt Mr. Hume's ſentiments on this ſuhject, “ We 
are to look upon all the vaſt apparatus of our Government, as 
having ultimately no other obje& or purpoſe but the diſtribution 
of jake z or in other words, the ſappoit of the twelve 
Judges. Kings and parliaments, fleets and armies, Miniſters, 
and Privy Counſellors, are all in their end ſubſer vient to th 
part of Adminiſtration”®——Eflay on Government, 1 
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exerciſe of authority, corrects its tendency to de- 
generate. My argument was directed againſt the 
ſuperfluous extenſion of the principle of Parlia- 
mentary controul, and againſt an unprofitable and 
deluſive imitation of Britiſh forms. When we 
pronounce this juſt eulogium on the Britiſh go. 
vernment, that it is calculated to provide for li- 
berty,* and correſponds to its deſtination, we draw 
the line with accuracy, that diſcriminates it from 
our own. I am not indifferent to political freedom, 
nor inattentive- to the means by which it is to be 
procured, or to the value of the enjoyment ; but 
I muſt not therefore be expected to purſue my 
object through obſtacles, to which a difference of 
circumſtances has given riſe, and which that dif- 
ference renders inſurmountable. Is he the enemy 
of liberty who ſays of France, that it is not free, 
or of Athens that it was not happy? There are 
ew ſhades of diibrulitude between the conflitu- 
ions of America and France, but there is a diſ- 
parity in the habits of life, and in the diviſion of 
property; need I tell you how unlike is the agency 
of either government upon its ſubjects? The 
very inſtitutions, under which Rome flouriſhed at 
one period, after a change of manners, proved 
her weakneſs, and the cauſe of her deſtruction. 
The civil privileges enjoyed under the Britiſh go- 
vernment are of univerſal application; but the 
Britiſh diſtribution of powers ie not adapted to 

| many 


* A political writer of very and deſervedly high repu- 
tation, has made an eulogium on the Engliſh conſtitution to 
which I ſo fully accede, that I am willing to yield the argue 
ment, if the deſeriptiqn can be made to apply to the govern. 
ment of Ireland. The Britiſh Governmen. is the only 
on2 in the annals of mankind, whi: h has aimed at diffuſing 
liberty through a multitude of people, ſpread cover a wide 
extent of territory,” —Profeffor Millar's View of the English 
Government, | 
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many countries; and ſtill contemplating the ab. 
ſence of thoſe leading intereſts, which are deſtined 
in that ſyſtem, to be the protection of the people, I 
mult claſs Ireland among the exceptions. Neither 
Wales nor Scotland appear to me'to attord proper 
materials for a mixed monarchy, but both nations 
enjoy that advantage, engratted on the capability 
of England. Ireland ſtands, at leaſt as much as 
the latter, in need of this aſſiſtance. Youdo not 
act in the ſpirit of enlightened attachment, but in 
a ridiculous and pedantic bigotry, when you chain 
yourſelf down to the forms of Britiſh liberty. 
You ought to propoſe for your object the ſocial 
happinels, that theſe forms confer; and you ſhould 
purſue it by whatever means it is moſt eaſily at- 
tainable. The practice, as we have before ob- 
ſerved, is. wokully at variance with the theory of 
our government. When 1t 1s attempted to recon- 
cile them y merely internal regulations, difficul- 
ties occur, which are not to be approached with- 
out the imminent hazard of anarchy ; whilft nei- 
ther the ſtate is endangered, nor are its material 
. Inſtitutions, by incorporating the legiſlative coun. 
cils of the empire; and by that meaſure the pow- 
ers and influences would be cleared away, which 
affect the people unfayourably.* Let me add, that 
this circumſtance of diſtin and independent au- 
thorities in the ſame ſtate, is anomalous in hiſ- 
tory. All other governments have tended to uni- 
ty in legiſlation. 

But this inaptitude of Britiſh inſtitutions to the 
Iriſh ſtate, paſſes generally unnoticed in our 8 

Ca 


* I mean diſtiat'y to aſſert this propoſition, that an 
Union with Great Britain is calculated to produce the bene- 
ficial conſequences of a reform in Parliament, without 
throwing into the democracy of the country a weight or 
power, which the experience of the age convinces us, is 
nat to be exerciſed without abuſe, or conferred without in- 
diſcretion. 
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cal circles. It is there preſumed, that to make 
ample proviſion for liberty and happineſs, we have 
only to copy the code of England; whilft to thæt 
degree do circumſtances vary, that in the exact- 
neſs of the tranſcript we generally loſe the ſpirit 
of the original, and the wideſt diſparity is to be 
found in the effects of regulations, which to the 
incurious obſerver ſeem to correſpond molt cri- 
tically. For inſtance, the law which limited 
the duration of Parliament. Until the year 1768, 


every member of the Houſe of Commons held his 


ſeat tor the term of his own lite or for that of the 
King; it then was enacted that every eighth year a 
new Parliament ſhould be elected. There was 
no appearance of partiality upon the face of 
this meaſure; yet it was felt in ſome parts of the 
country as a ſcourge ; in others it was a wholefome 
regulation, in others again indifferent; juſt as 
county elections happened to be affected by it. 
Where the people generally were Proteſtants, (I 
ſpeak of tbat time when the Catholies were uni- 
verſally diſqualified from the franchile of electing) 
the repreſentatives were placed under a ſalutary 
contioul. Where the number of Proteſtants, and 
conſequently of electors was ſmall, the nomina- 
tion, pret:y much as before, remained in the hands 
of ſoine powerful family; but in many places the 
two leading denominations were nearly balanced; 
there all the intereſts of life, and all the princi- 
ples of action were driven out of the courſe of 
their ordinary direction. It is not neceffary to 
enter here into details on a grievance which has 
been remedied. One deſcription of citizens were 
on every eighth year, the diſpenſers of a flavour 
which was earneſtly ſought after by the moſt con- 
ſiderable perſons of each diſtrict; another patty 
were 1ncompetent to conter that obligation; to 


which fide would power, to which would conſi- 
der ation 
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deration naturally incline? This octeniallaw was 
general in its proviſions. There appeared no ex- 
ception on the face of it. As Magna Charta was 


only intended for the Barons, and their free ſollow- 


ers, ſo was this privilege deſigned to embrace 
a comparatively ſmall proportion: it brought to 
perfection that monſtrous conſtitution as Mr. 
Burke appoſitely denominates it, of a plebeian 
oligarchy, under which for above thirty years we 
exiſted : it was the occaſion, perhaps the cauſe of 
moſt ſubſequent diſorders; by enhancing the ſupe- 
riority of a party, it promoted materially the po- 
pular diviſion and diſcontents. There can be no 
doubt, that if one ſet of citizens enjoy advantages 
over another, in proportion as they are leſs familiarly 
diſplayed, the preference will be leſs invidious.* 


Again in the inſtance of the Place-bill, nothing 
can ve conceived more fair, than to oblige a re- 
preſentative, who has ſubmitted to the influence 
of the Crown, to return to his conſtituents for 
their approbation ; but of your 300 repreſentatives, 
194 fit by private nomination, and family influence 
ſecures many more from the effects of popular cen- 
ſure. The ſole effect of this famous law, was to add 
an additional clauſe, to the bargain for a bo— 
rough. So whilſt the independence, recognized 
in 1782, 1s exerciſed by an Houſe of Com- 


mons, 


*The argument applies equaily to lis more important diſęuſ- 
fon now before the public. Aud not upon ſuch mein motive 
as private pique z but upon this reaſon of ſound. policy, tha 
every diſtinction which is inevitable, ſhouid be ſoftened as much 
as poſſible. One ſubunits the better co inconvenience, by not 
being reminded of it. Oae is really lets incommoded by the 
ſuperiority of either a rival or a neighbour, when it is ſparingly 
exerCited. 
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mons, ſlightly communicating wh the country,“ 
it muſt obviouſly be more the game of the re- 
preſentatives, than of the repreſented. 

Let me not be claſſed among the advocates 
of a very falſe ſentiment, that a popular delega- 
tion is neceſſary for the purpoſes of good Go- 
vernment. Ihe Britiſh Parliament, altbough 
popular in a much greater degree than 
ours, would be an eminent exception. In the 
late conſtitution of the Dutch ſtates, there was 
not any thing popular, befide that widely diffuſ- 
ed proſperity which aroſe from it; but an ariſ- 
tocratic body, governing by popular forms, ſhould 
make up in public ſpirit for the unfavour- 
able circumſtances of its origin. It ſhould culti- 
vate the repreſentative character; at leaſt in ſen- 
timent communicate with the people ; dire& or a- 
dopt the publick wiſhes ; and diſcharging its duties, 
with a delicateſenſibility to reputation, prove itſelf 
worthy to have been elected. The Britiſh Parlia- 
ment torms an efficient control upon the executive 
magiſtrate; it ever anſwers the purpoſe for which it 
is deſigned, better than a more popular and tu- 
multuous delegation. In that aſſembly are collec- 
ted, the principal perſons of the landed, monied, 

and 


The Iriſb Houſe of Commons conſiſts of zoo members, who 
are thus appointed: 


32 Counties return - - 64 
4 Open Cities - & > 4 8 
The Univerſity - - 2 


16 Cities and Boroughs, in which ſome particu- 
lar family intereſt predominates, but which 


are not ſecure from change, return 32 
9 Boroughs ſo cloſe as to be transferable pro- 
perty. = 2 + 194 
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There is a greater maſs of Iriſh property in the Engliſh Peerage, 
than in the attending members of the Houle of Lords of Ireland, 
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and commercial intereſts; with a moderate inter- 
mixture of active, aſpiring men, who ſupport the 
weight, and animate the inveſtigation of public 
buſineſs. The proſperity of the greater number 
of individuals, who fit in Parliament, is fo inti- 


mately combined with the welfare of the ſtate, 


that they cannot more effectually promote the pub- 
lick good, than by inclining the minfſter to adopt 
their own views. The patronage of the Crown, 
which in a poor ſlate is omnipotent, here loſes to- 
tally its effect; it is not ſufficient to compenſate to 
individuals, their private loſs in a public injury; 
they cannot, of courſe, be blindfolded to the neglecł 
or miſmanagement of miniſters. Wailſt + ſee in 
daily practice, the trifling accidents by which great 
property in land, in ſtock, or in commercial ca- 
pital is materially affected, you will find abundant 
reaſon for relying on the active providence*of a 
focicty, in which theſe influences eminently pre- 
dominate. Who ſo fit to ſuperintend the ſtate, as 
men who mult ruin themſelves if they betray their 
country ? | 
Contraſted to this organ of Government, im our 
parliamentary conſtitution, is an ariſtocracy of per- 
ſons in office, with fixed emoluments, whoſe inte- 
reſts do not fluctuate with the good or evil of the 
nation, who have no danger to apprehend, 
fide a total overthrow of government, and from 
that cataſtrophe the ſtrength of the empire protects 
them. Woe have the name, not the utility, of the 


Britiſh ſyſtem, We have not the ſame reſources 


10 carry It on with effect; the fabric is not ſup- 
ported in Ireland by thoſe pillars which inſure its 
folidity in the ſiſter country. The bulk of our 
landed intereſt is non-reſident ; our monied and: 
commercial intereſts are at beſt but thinly ſcat- 
tered, and are rendered yet more inefficient by 
religious incapacities. There is not a merchant 

in 
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in Parliament; ſcarcely a man who feels the fluc- 
tuations of the money market, and comparatively 
few of the -onfiderabls land-owners: the repreſent- 
ation of ſome capital towns, and of the counties, 
abſorbs whatever remains to us, from habitual 
abſence, of a proprietary body. The ſeats for 
boroughs are generally filled rs gentlemen, who 
enter Parliament in purſuit of promotion, and 
who have few ſympathies with the public. Thus 
the ſecurity for a judicious inſpection of public 
affairs in the one country is honor, in the other 
a community of feelings between the governors 
and governed. 'The honor of our countrymen 
runs as high as that of any other perſons ; but it 
is a capricious ſentiment, and the ſafety of milli- 
ons deſeryves a leſs vulnerable protection. 

True, as I have already noticed, fortune is often 
worſhipped in the Britiſh Scnate, but ſhe is not 
the ſole deity of the Temple. Fame too has her 
votaries, even among the moſt energetic, and leaſt 
affluent part of that auguſt body. The wide 
range of its diſcuſhons, and the elevated rank to 
which it has ariſen, give this impulſe to ambition; 
whilſt there is but one incentive here to mix in 
public affairs, the deſire of preferment; and upon 
thoſe who come under this attraction, the patro- 
nage of the crown can frequently act with great 
facility. The fault conſiſts in the exceſs. Men 
of mere enterpriſe in the Engliſh Houſe are few, and 
adopt the ſentiments of the greater number. They 
predominate in Ireland, and give to the whole a col- 
lective character of expeQation. I ſuppoſe there 
is no gentleman in Parliament individually ex- 
ceptionable. But every man of ſenſe, even thoſe 
of whom I ſpeak, will admit, that one hundred 
perſons may each be an eligible member, to mix 
in any council of ſtate, and ſtill a council compoled 
excluſively, or even principally of thoſe hundred 
men, may be liable to ſtrong objections. 
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it will be replied that ſome controul upon the 
executive department 1s preferable to a total latitude 
of confidence. But is it propoſed that re- 
ſtraint and ſuperintendance on the part of the peo- 
ps ſhould be aboliſhed ? The incorporation of 
egiſlatures goes to a transfer, not a ſuppreſſion of 
juriſdiction. It ſubſtitutes an effective controul for 
one that is inefficient. If the number of repreſenta- 
tives is to be diminiſhed, the retrenchment muſt fall 
upon the moſt objectionable parts of the repreſenta- 
tion. The leading men of the kingdom, whether by 
influence or election, will ſtill be placed in Parlia- 
ment. As to the effect of the meaſure upon 
the conſequence of the country, and upon the 
protection and privileges of the inhabitants, 
the people will have more influence over one 
hundred gentlemen, generally elected for coun- 
ties, and great towns, than over treble the num- 
ber, moſt of whom owe no compliment to their 
quaſi conſtituents. And that number of members 
in the imperial Honfe of Commons, joined to the 
feveral branches of the Irith intereſt, who already 
act upon the Britiſh Government, will confer on 
Ireland greater conſideration, than ſhe can derive 
from a dameſtic Parliament, thus deficiently or- 
ganized, which neither proceeds from the people, 
nor returns to them; which neither leads the pub- 
hc mind by the influence it enjoys, nor by the con- 
fidence it has acquired. ELF 
Perhaps, you imagine, that this difficulty of 
procuring an adequate repreſentation may be placed 
among the inconveniencies that time may rectify. 
Quite the reverſe ; time has hitherto enbanced the 
diſproportion between the property of thoſe, who 
Tnterſere in the fupreme diſpofal of public con- 
cerns, and that of the nation Whom they regulate. 
And the ſame cauſes cannot ceaſe to produce the 
fame conſequences. When a man of fortune pro- 
cures 


. 


eures a peerage, he ceaſes in general to have any 
object to cultivate in this kingdom, and lapſes 
from active purſuit to indolent enjoyment, His 
family, at leaſt, ſpeedily relinquiſh the care of po- 
lities, and become abſentees; the landed intereſt 
in the Houſe of Commons has confiderably de- 
clined fince the year 1776, when the crown. be- 
came liberal of Iriſh peerages. A great part of 
the wealth, recently acquired, or, improved, by 
which this perpetual drain ought to be ſupplied, 
is in the hands of Catholics, and theſe perſons are 
alſo ditected to other purſuits, by the nature of our 
conſtitution. . | | | 89 4 
I conclude this head with a poſition which cannot 
be put tod often, or too ſtrongly. If the country 
does not afford materials for a proper controul 
over the executive department, ſome other pro- 
viſion ought to be made for the public welfare. 
The privilege of ſuperintendance cannot by its 
nature be indifferent, but muſt direQly lead to 
good or evil. It ſhould not be permitted to de- 
viate from public to private purpoſes; and if the 
fituation of ſupreme influence in the ſtate be in- 
accurately: filled, ſuch miſapplication is inevita- 
ble. Jobbing and manceuvres will diſgrace the 
Iriſh government, whilſt Tt is obliged to act 
through the medium of perſons, who do not diſ- 
dain the practice. A man of fortune in the Houſe 
of Commons is a figure of ſo much magnitude, 
that Adminiſtration cannot well reſiſt him in ang 

thing he takes in head. Even a man of leſſer ran 
is too uſeful not to be gratified. The Miniſter 
ſways the Britiſh Houf: of Commons, but on 
extremely different principles: he cultivates the 
favour of that body, by not preſſing any meaſure - 

againlt the ſenſe of the majority; or of the in- 
tereſts, which that majority are bound to Cultt- 
vate. When he ventures upon other ae, 
E they 
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they withdraw their confidence, and his power 
terminates. Lord North and Mr. Fox poſſeſſed the 
means which Mr. Pitt enjoys, of procuring a majority 
by influence, to ratify the meaſures of their reſpective 
adminiſtrations. Sir Robert Walpole is faid to have 
retained his place againſt the perſonal inclination of 
his Sovereign. What is the caſe at this hour? 
Does Mr. Pitt hold the reigns of government by the 
weight of his diſtributions? Has he corrupted the 
people of England? Parliament is but the echo 
of their aſſenting voice, which confirms him in 
the adminiſtration of his country. 

When I publiſhed the pamphlet you were 
pleaſed to notice, I had in contemplation a more 
important queſtion, than any, that aftetied he being 
of Parliament alone. I looked to the people, for 
whom Parliaments exiſt. The views of govern- 
ment, and the circumſtances of the country ſeemed 
to have conducted us to the eve of a great change 
of ſyſtem; and the relation to the ſtate, of a moſt 
comprehenſive deſcription of its citizens, appeared 
to be weighed very lightly. Ungracious as the 
ſound is to ſome ears, I cannot, in difcourſing 
of the ſtate of Ireland, decline the concern 
of one of its moſt important branches. I 
have not prepared the political chart of the coun- 
try; as it liès open before me, I am bound to fob 
low it. Be aſſured that the Catholics of this king- 
dom are perfectly aware of the inconvemience of 
their ſituation. They ſee, they touch the imper- 
vious line that is drawn between them and the 
other deſeriptions of their fellow ſubjes. The 
feeling is not leſs poignant, whether I or any other 


 incividual, who engages in a political controverſy, 


be ſilent on the ſubject, or loguacious. Ttalk of 
ſentiments, with which no man is more converſaut. 


In an arrangement, which ovght to be com- 


plete, 
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plete, as it was deſigned to be final, every 
murmur ſhould be collected, every complaint 
be fairly heard, and judiciouſly inveſtigated. Idle 
expeQation, that the perception of inconvenience 
was to be blunted by neglect of its objects; as 
ſome animals imagine danger to be at an end 
when they have ſhut their eyes on the purſuer. I 
introduced the Catholics, not as you, and others 
leſs reſpectable, ſtrangely repreſented, in the 
capacity of a partiſan; but as a lover of the em- 
pire, and as an Iriſhman. , I ſeek in an Union for 
the tranquillity of Ireland, the increaſed ſtrength 
of Britain, the more vigorous protection of the 
world; but if the ſettlement were to be formed on a 
defective baſis, theſe glorious ends would {till re- | 
main unaccompliſhed ; indeed ſomething wotſe; 
for the meaſure of an Union, between, theſe | 
countries, does not admit of intermediate con- 
ſequences; it muſt be to both, the extreme of 
good, or the extreme of miſchief 5 and the pre- 
vious diſpoſition which is created on either fide, 
by liberality of couditions, by wholeſome laws, 
and by the contentment of the people, muſt de- 
termine the alternative. Should we conceive our- 
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ſelves at eaſe, becauſe diſcontent ſlumbers amidſt f 
unextinguiſhed embers? Such is not a bul- it 
wark, on which the power and glory of Britain & 


can ſecurely reſt. Such is not a benign open- 
ing of repoſe to Ireland. With theſe views, and 
with thefe feelings, I endeavoured to draw into 
notice, by ſucli means as | was competent to em- | 
ploy, that cardinal queſtion of Iriſh politics, the "Ni 
privileges of the Catholics. As a neceflary preli- | 
minary, I applied myſelf to refute: certain notions 
which were circulated among the indiſpoſed to 
that people; and to reprehend certain inſtitutions, 
Which were conſidered to be unkindly directed 
E 2 | againſt 
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againſt them.“ The moment was critical and 
called for the diſcuſſion. If the government was 
to be new-modelled. it would be right to adopt 
ſuch regulations as ſhould ſilence every whiſper 
of general grievauce; if the propoſed change did 
not take effect, ſtill the abolition of the incapa- 
cities L complained of, would render our ſtate of 
ſociety mote tolerable. Having formed an opi- 
nion on the ſubject of uniting the two legiſlatures 
of the empire, I did not heſitate to expreſs it; but 
as it was not my primary object, nor the matter 
of which I propoſed to treat, I did not find it in- 
cumbent to detail the ſeries of reaſoning that 
led to wy concluſion ; the point came incidentally. 
in my way, and | expreſſed what occurred to me. 
Subſequent refieciion has confirmed my opinion, 
as to the general concern of the country in this 
queſtion; and it has impreſſed ihe matter upon 
my mind, even more forcibly than when firſt it was 
propounded, as the genuine relief and exonera- 
tion of that great body, who, under the appella- 
rion of Catholics, are doomed by our preſent ſyſ- 
tem to collective and individual inferiority : I have 
not, of courle, occaſion to retraQt any of my leading 
aſſertions; J muſt till mamtain, that by incorpo- 
rating our parliament with that of Britain, we 
have equal fecuiity for the liberty ot the ſubject, 
and a much fairer proſpect of. a found and 

ſteady 


* Such as the Orange Societies, of which I muſt perſevere in 
inſiſting, that they tend co perpetuate the di viſion of the peo- 
ple, and to coupterat, by a combination, the beneficial effects of 
the repeal of the Popery Laws. The queſtion at preſent before 
us, is of too much magnitude to admit a detail of theie ſubaltern 
folltes'z yet I muſt ſay that when people oblerve ſuch a combina- 
tron, and are erabled to collect its temper from the publications 
that ſeem to pierce it, abſurd and filly as theſe publications 
may intrinſicai'iy be, it is an inducement to ſtrengthen Govern- 
ment, 23 à protection againſt them. 
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ſteady adminiſtration : that the kind or degree 
of independence, which fate and circumſtances 
ſeem to have allotted to this iſland, does not ſo 
fuppoit the external dignity of Ireland, as to 
become a legitimate object of pride; and, as 
it operates internally, that it is, what I have 
alteady termed it, © a great domeſtic cauſe “ 
of irritation.” IJ know not whether the 
preſent be the proper time and temper for the 
diſcuſſion of the ſubject. The care and ſelec- 
tion of ſuch circumſtances belong to perſons in 
an elevated place of public function. I treat ab- 
ſtractedly and in geueral, of a judicious change 
o! conſtitution, and my private opinion is not to 
be affected by collateral coni;derations. F 

Perhaps it is true, that 1 recommend my doc- 
trine by its negative merits; or, as you call it, 
by © a ſhort catalogue of evils to be removed, 
without any perſuaſive obſervations, grounded on 
advantages to be conferred 1.“ Your objection 
indeed is whimfical; ſhall not a man pull a thorn 
from his own fide without a recompence ? Muft 
we, Iriſhmen, be induced by ſugar plumbs to do 
what is good for us? Ido not diſtinctly compre- 
hend the difterence between the removal of evil 
and an adyantage. If you mean that I have not 
entered into comprehenſive details on the head of 
Commerce, I muft candidly fay, that I think this 

queſtion is to be decided upon conſiderations of 
an higher nature. If our conſtitution be found, 
and if the operation of it be beneficial, I would 
not be reaſoned-out of it by cold calculations of 
ilipping and tonnage ; I would not be induced 
by all the wool and cotton, and*all the tea and 
ſugar in the world, to forſake it. If its defects 

TIL militate 


- Memoire, page 1. 
See Letter, by Mr. Hamilton, 
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militate againſt human happineſs, I want no other 
im pulſe to deſire its correction. No doubt, ſhould 
a treaty of union proceed, there will be found a 
proper ſeaſon for commercial regulations, and the 


concern will be important; but the ſettlement of 


the country ſtands uppermoſt in my mind; proſ- 
perity and affluence come of courſe when your 
ſtate is well regulated. The extinction of our 
feuds would be of itfe]f a fortune to Ireland; to 
pacify them ſhould be the beginning, the end, 
aud the object of all our endeavours. I can diſcuſs 
no queſtioa but the means of drawing the people 
into amity with each other, and with the govern- 
ment; and of rooting out, on either hand, the 
ſeeds of jealouſy. Your conſtitution may be as 
brilliant as theory can make it; unleſs you can 
procure this temper, it is a ſplendid deception ; 
and the utmoſt range of commercial opportuni- 
ties is nugator y. „„ 

But this ſhort catalogue of evils, of which you 
appear to make ſo light account, comprizes what- 


ever bas kept the people of Ireland at variance 


with its government: The factions of the high; 
the diſcontents of the low; poverty and turbu- 
leace, each as in a circle promoting the other, 
and the inaccurate application of authority the 
cauſe of both. It comprizes the monopoly of 
political power and patronage in a few hands, 
and the means that were employed 'to fortify 
that monopoly. A principal engine was the di- 
viſion of the nation into diſtin& caſts, by the 
contrivance for' each, of a totally different code 
of laws and of immunities. The force of this 
ſyſtem is weakened; but the hoſtile diſpoſitions, 
that were tormed under it are preſerved, with 
more heat perhaps, and pertinacity and addreſs, 
becauſe the parties who relied upon this as a bul- 
wark, perceived the ſecurity begin to fail them. 

I concluded 
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Lconcluded that Parliament was not qualified: to 
remedy the diſorders of the ſtate, becauſe the 
root of the mifchief lies in the conſtitution of 
our Houſe of Commons, and in the oppoſition of 
particular to national intereſts, which is not any 
where ſo predominant, as within the circle of 
Parliament itſelf. I feel that it is incumbent on 
me to enforce my opinion, by a detailed expla- 
nation of the reaſoning that produced it. I have 
endeavoured to clear the ground for the admiſ- 
ſion of argument, by ſubſtantiating what every 
Iriſhman ought clearly to feel before he aſſents to 
an incorporation of Legiſlatures, that the meaſure 
does not involve the ſettled dignity of his coun- 
try. I have alſo endeavoured to ſubſtantiate, that 
our preſent form of conſtitution has not ad ed 
kindly or beneficially for the ſubje&ts. It was not 
tormed upon a ſcheme of general concern for the 
entire people, and of courſe it only promoted 
excluſive advantages. I ſhall proceed with my 


analiſis, having, as I bope, aſcertained the point 


of honor, and made ſome progre's in the conſi- 
deration of expediency, 

Let me firlt complete the outline of what 
I conceive to be the intereſt of the Catholics in 
the preſent queſtion. This alſo is no unim- 
portant preliminary. The ſituation of that part 
of the people may be thus deſcribed : A flen- 
der ariſtocracy, an extenſive middle order, 
an immenſe claſs of labouring and induſtri- 
ous. Obviouſly it is more eflential to a people 
thus circumſtanced, to be placed under the pro- 
tection of a ſtrong government, than to be ad- 
mitted to a participation of power in a feeble 
ſtate, from any efficient ſhare in which their fitu- 
ation muſt generally exclude them. 

There is not the leaſt probability that the fac- 
tions of Proteſtant and Catholic will ſubſide un- 
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der our preſent conſtitution®. Admitting them to 
ſubſiſt, this alternative remains for conſideration, 
whether would few or many of the latter be intro- 
duced into Parliament by an emancipation ? In 
the former caſe, theſe few would obtain the 
uſual parliamentary conſideration ; they would ad 
like other men in the ſame place, and there the 
matter would end without any alteration in the 
general management of the country. If many 
got acceſs to Parliament, they would form a 
Catholic oppoſed to a Proteſtant faction, preciſely 
as in the laſt century, when the parties ran at 
length into civil wars, in which one was reduced 
to a pitiable ſubjugation. 3 
The grievance which moſt materially affects 
the Catholics is a diſpoſition, ungraciouſly aud 
for unkind purpoſes, to diſcriminate them from 
their fellow. ſubjects. A compariſon of the effects 
of the reſpective meaſures of union or eman- 
cipation upon this temper, ſhould form the 
ground of their deciſion. They are exclud- 
ed by law from certain high poſts and 
from Parliament. If the incapacities by ſtatute 
were removed, there would ſtill remain a natu- 
ral diſability in their general inferiority of rank, 
ſo that in a great degree they could not profit: 
of the conceſſion. When the teſt laws are abro- 
gated, little more is done than an act of juſtice 
to certain individuals, and the abolition of a 
ſigma which produces diſcontent, by offending 
the feelings of a large portion of the people. 
theſe, to be ſure, are moſt meritorious conſider- 
ations ; but they do not go to the extent of the 
inconvenience z no reſtraint is thereby placed up- 

- ON 


* 'There is not a line in this argument which does not apply 
equally to the Diſſenters, and indeed to a'l deſcriptions of per- 
ns who are without the pale of the Oligarchy. l 
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on the untoward diſpoſition I have mentioned. 
The remedy is, of courſe, not ſo ſubſtantial as 
this other, which makes the Government ſtrong 
againſt that temper, and which removes the mo- 
tives and powers that ſupport it. On the moft 
favourable calculation, not above twelve could pro- 
cure themſelves to be returned to Parliament, fix | 
ſuppoſe by purchaſe, and as many upon the | 
landed intereſt and that of open towns. The 
occaſional elevation of a dozen men, is not to 

be compared in point of national advantage to a 
meaſure, which either equalizes all parties, or at 

leaſt reduces them to a ſtate of reciprocal inof- 
fenſiveneſs. The Britiſh government protects the 
Catholics of France, Portugal and Italy, and if 

it were not under fome impediment, why ſhould it 

not equally protect its own ſubjecis of Ireland? 

Of two Farliaments, neither of which they can 
materially influence, it is mote the intereſt of the 
Catholics to live under the juriſdiction of that, 
which has not been educated with any indiſpoſi- 

tion to them. Now the majority of the Iriſh = 
Parliament has upon all, or moſt occaſions, dif. 
played ſtrong marks of rooted diſinclination to | 
that people. Nay it 18 a faſhion with many per- 
ſons of high conſideration hate, to. diſlike a man | 
for being a Catholic. This is certainly not the caſe | 
in England. Proteſtant and Catholic, not having 
been known there, as political parties, for above a 
century, the diſtinction became obſolete. The li- 
beral and continued intercourſe of the faſhion- 
able, the diplomatic, and the commercial claſſes, 
with Catholic countries, contributed alſo to obli- 
terate the prejudices, which tormerly aroſe 
from the difference of religion. Except through 
the interpoſition of the Crown, which is the 
Britiſh branch of our Government, the Iriſh Legiſla- 
ture has never been diflinguiſhed for Feat. 
fo its Catholic ſubjects. Beſides, the properiy of the 


individuals, 
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individuals, who compoſe the | Britiſh Parliament 
is fo extenſive, and ſo much connected with the 
ſafety of the ſtate, that they never will hazard to ex- 
cite diſcontents, upon motives of a petty and ca- 
pricious diſapprobation. I am therefore indiffe- 
rent to the declarations which any man, or any 
miniſter may make. I know the Britiſh Govern- 
ment is conducted upon principles of reaſon, and I 
can calculate how far reaſon will go. From 
this light only one may with confidence pro- 
nounce, that the Catholics will, on the Union eſta- 
bliſhment, obtain a total eligibility ; and, what is 
more material to them, that until they do obtain 
it, they will have an exemption from vexatious jea- 
louſies, and the practical enjoyment of the privi- 
leges, which have already been conceded to them. 
It may equally be predicted, that in a colleQtive 
capacity, the Catholic body will not be ad- 
vanced to be a dominant party either in Church 
or State, becauſe whilſt the balance of property 
inclines againſt them, it would neither be necef- 
ſary, politic, nor deſireable. 

It may be right to explain, wherefore the Ca- 
tholics cannot materially influence the Parliament, 
although they conſtitute a majority of the popula- 
tion. 'They are excluded from the boroughs by the 
Conſtitution of them; and from the freedom of ci- 
ties by thejealouſy of themagiſtrates.“ You will per- 


haps 


* The Cathalics who are often freeholders, but ſeldom free“ 
men, will have their due influence over the government, whenthe 
repteſentation is Conhned to counties, and counties of cities. Ard 
conſidering how the membets af that body are generally circum- 
ſtanced, nu event can be more favuurable for them, than that the 
general impottance of the order of freehvlders ſhuvuld be augmented, 
"To that order the Catholics belong, and there lies the entite 
ſorce ef their politcal influence. No tie influence of that claſs 
will encteaſe in proportion as the boroughs are diminiſked, and 
that the nunher of peiſyns becomes more tmall who e an get into 
Pul'ament, independent of the choice of treeholders, 
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haps aſk of me, wherefore we were anxious to pro- 
cure this franchiſe of ſuffrage, of which the operation 
is ſo much reſtricted. Becauſe though we cannot 
have great influence, it does not follow that we 
ſhould have none at all. Becauſe although a Ca- 
tbolic intereſt is not any where ſuperior, yet 
the individuals of that communion ought to 
have the full benefit of their reſpective ſituations. 
A Catholic tenavtry will vote with their Proteſ- 
tant landlord; but is it indifferent to them, that 
they, as well as their neighbours, are competent 
to confer that compliment? 


The influence of the Catholics prevails prin- 
cipally in civil life: there indeed it is immenſe. 
Compoſing very much the trading and induſ- 
trious portions of the community, they are 
concerned in the greater part of tranſactions 
through the kingdom. The bar, wholeſale mer- 
chants, attornies, perſons engaged in money 
dealings, will always cultivate the favor of this 
part of the people. Now the relative importance of 
theſe deſcriptions will generally rife in conſequen c 
of an PDnion, and thoſe, who will relatively de 
cline, are the perſons moſt independent of theſe 
influences, | The Proteſtant Prelacy * of Ireland 
have generally declared, that in the event of an 
Union, they could no longer imagine the intereſt 
of the eſtabl;jſhment entruſted to their care, to be in 
any wiſe endangered, by the moſt liberal indulgence 
to the ſubordinate communions. Is this ſentiment 
no recommendation to perſons who wiſh to enjoy 
in peace the advantages of their country? 
£ | The 


* The clergy of all deſcripiions appear to favour the pro- 
ject of an Inco: porating Union, and really this coincidence 
of perſons, who do not concur in any thing elſe, muſt ap- 
pear a powerful recommendation, 
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The moſt ingenigus arguments againſt admitting 
the Catholics to political 1ranchiſes, are io he found 
in the ſpecch of Mr. Fo!!er, (the Speaker) in 1793: 
they follow very cloſely the reaſoning of Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, againſt a Catholic Prince, in his letter 
to Sir Williim Windham. But the analogy com- 
pletely fails; for as the prince is made for the peo- 
ple, it is ju it able to impoſe on him a condition of 
conforming to their convenience; but it is abſurd 
to talk of making ſuch terms with the pevple, 
for whoſe accommodation and advantage the ftare 
exiſts and was created. If you prove that » par- 
ticular franchiſe canno with prop:1ety be entru ed 
to thoſe inhabitants ac large, who are obviouſly 

within its purview, the concluſion, in my mind 
is, to remGve the matter of contention altogether ; 
I ſhould not think of forming a monopoly in fa- 
vor of the few who chuſe to appreciate highly 
their own fitneſs for the enjoyment. 


Embelliſh it by whatever ſplendid names yon 
pleaſe, the government of Ireland is an oligarchy. 
In the popular member of our conſtitution, the 
weight of certain individuals is immenſe, and 
that of the people is inconſiderable. This bears 
materially upon the Adminiſtration; for neither are 
the miniſters of the Crown acted upon in any 
eminent degree by the iufluence of the people; 
nor have theſe the benefit of that impartiality 
among his ſubjects, which muſt be the natural 
feeling of every monarch. There is a controul 
indeed over the royal authority; but as it is al- 
molt completely ſevered from the public in- 
tereſt, it is neceſſarily directed in its exer- 
ciſe by the private views, or at beſt by the per- 
fonal charadter of the individuals, who com- 


poſe 
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poſe it.“ A compromiſe is made, ſuch as can only 
conſiſt witha very irregular government. and which 
if it were not the reſult 4 diſorders in he ſtate, 
muſt eventually introduce them. The patronage 
and internal management of the country is given 
up to thoſe who have power to do, what uſually 
is called the King's buſineſs ; that is, to raiſe the 
ſupplies, to preſerce the Britiſh intereſt and an 
uniformity between the two governments. 
The conhderable members of the oligarchy 
are, by the nature of their ſituation, rendered ap- 
rehenſive of a popular ſpirit, and adverſe to the 
bode of the people: it cannot be otherwiſe. When 
power is not bottomed upon hereditary prepoſſeſ- 
ſion, popular favour, or the influence of pro- 
perty—the perſons, who hold it, muſt be ſenſible 
that it is inſecure, and that it is invidious They 
will ſeek to turn the popular mind ſrom public to 
private conſiderations. Men who have ſuch ur- 
gent motives to promote competition, wlll faſten 
with avidity upon any tendency to that temper. 
They will meet in their adherents, the greateſt 
wa gre + to ſecond chem in widening thebreach; 
or a rivalſhip in emolument is as much appre- 
hended by them, as a diminution of power by 
their ſuperiors. The exclufve ſpirit which they 
ſeek pretences of miſtruſt and jealouſy to authoriſe, 
confirms their own excluũve title to preterment.+ 
I bave 
* The only thing which the King cannot do in Ireland 
is to confer favour upon a certain deſcription of his ſubjects, 
and that deſcription by far the moſt numerous What an 
outcry, what an oppoſition, when any Kindneſs is in- 
tended to them! So that the Crown is here free in its 


power; but circumſcribed in its benignity—the very re- 
verſe of what is deſigned by a popular controul on the, Ex- 
ecutive 

Among the proteſtants who are removed from theſe in- 
ducements, and the Catholics of the fame rank, there has 
long appeared a tendency to an oblivion of their ancient differ- 
ences; but the jcaloufies of the former have been revived at 
different times artificially, From 
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I have deſcribed the courſe of feelings, which 


like circumſtances will produce in every country 
but 


Prom ths memorable meeting at Dungannon, to about 1785, 
this diſpoſition to harmony was very prevalent. The two deſ- 


criptions diſplayed equal zeal to reſiſt the invaſion we were 


then threate ed with, and ſhared together the Volunteer ſer- 
vice. About this latter period the peaſantry of Munſter, 
fell into commmotions on the old ground of tithes: publi- 
cations immediately iſſued from the pres, ſtuffed. with af. 
perſions on the religion and moral character of, the Catho- 
lics; repreſenting them as a refra@ory, perfidious people, 
who were to be kept at the point of the {word from you.” The 
expedient ſucceeded. The paſſions of the people were 
ſet in motion, and the incipient harmony was broken 
up effectually. Another incident occurred lately. (I put 
out of the way th; diſpoſition, the very prevalent anxiety 
to infinuate that every Catholic was a rebel, and to co found un- 
ezlineſs under the Popery laws, with hoſtility to the conſti- 
tution,) J ITT PLATE 18 

Doctor Cau'ficld, the Catholic Biſhop of Ferns, had the 
misfortune to live in » county which was the ſcene of the 
jate outrages. He, with thoſe of his clergy whom he could 
col ect about him, exerted all that influence, which in better 
times their function, and perſonal virtue had acquired, to reſiſt 
the : xcefles of an armed mob, and at the imminent peril of 
their lives, reſcued manv from maſſacre. This was the conduct 
of chriſtian clergymen; but it was a conduct, for which chriſ- 
tian clergymen deſetve every applauſe that can be beſtowed upon 
a ſublime diſcharge of duty; yet there are perſons ſo much 
mortified to perceive, that Roman Catholic eec leſiaſties have ated 
nobly, that books and paragraphs have been circulated, in order, 
by blackening the motives of theſe gentlemen, and detracting from 
their merit, to prevent this amiable and keroic conduct from 
making a ſuitable impreſſion on the minds of their fellow citi- 
zens. | | oe 93 

nere are many perſons now alive, who recollect, when 
it was very uſaal to iterrify the Proteſtants by reports of (han? 
plots, and even days were named, when the Catholics, it 
was aſſerted, were to riſe and maſſacre them. Theſe artifices 
have fallen into diſuſe, ſince the affairs of this country came 
to be more cloſely locked after by the Britiſh Adminiſtra- 
tion; and fince the Government by Lords Juſtices was 
aiſcontinued. Lord Townſhend wes the firft Viceroy whe 
permanently reſided, and in his attempts to break the ariſ- 
tocracy, he found it expedient to beſtaw ſome little counte- 
zance on the ſubordinate religion. 
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but doubtleſs, the ſtate of Ireland, ruſhes upon your 
mind as it does on mine, and for ms a ſtriking illuſ- 
tration. The perſons moſt diſtinguiſhed, by po- 
litical, and almoſt by perſonal difinclination to that 
material branch of the people, the Catholics, are 
to be found among the parhamentary intereſts ; | 
thoſe who endeavour principally to make Popery 
a by rack are men in office under corporations, 
and ſubordinately under government. I have no 
idea that any particular diſapprobation of reli- 
gious tenets enters into this hoſtility. The term 
of diviſion is convenient ; but if any other equally 
anſwered the deſign, it would equally be made 
uſe of. You may talk, and I am ſure you believe 
it, of advances to conciliate. The minil{- 
ters of the Crown perceived the wretched policy 
under which this country languiſhed, and the 
procured laws to be enacted favourable to the Ca- 
tholics. * Many liberal and enlightened Proteſtants 
did cordially adopt the change. But, of that 
party, all thoſe who by the coatſeneſs of their 
habits, or of their underſtanding, may be 
ſaid to conſtitute the vulgar, obſerved with 
great ſpleen the advancement of men to the or- 
der of fellow citizens, whom they had been ac- 
cuſtomed to regard as fubordinate ; and their jea- 
louſy was countenanced by a large portion of the 
powerful. The novelty of their ſituation, the 
warmth of controverſy, but above all the un- 
neighbourly temper that broke out, whilſt the re- 
peal of the popery laws was agitated, did betray 
many 


* In 1778 the firſt relaxation of the Popery laws took 
place, and ſo much was the merit of this meaſure to be at- 
tributed to the royal interpoſition, that when in the begin- 
ing of the ſeſſion, a bill, far leſs extenſive, was propoſed, 


it was Ccontemptuouſly rejected. On the firſt attempt the 
Houſe was left to itſelf, 
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many of the Catholics into political indiſcretion. f 
On the whole, what you conſider advances to con- 
ciliate, were accompanied by circumſtances which 
appear to me to have rather repelled each people 
from the other. Thetexture that legiſlation attempt- 
ed to weave, manners unravelled as aſſiduouſly. 
There are families ih Ireland, who, having acted for 
generations upon this crooked policy of diſunion, 
have at length loſt the clue to their conduct, and 
candidly conceive that wiilit inflamed by paſſion 
they purſue their intereſt, they are cultivating'a 
ſober and judicious principle. Tradition, educa- 
tion, intercourſe have contributed, ſo entirely to 
work into the frame of their minds, the anti-popu- 
lar prepoſſeſſion, that in the modern manifeſtations 
of zeal for Proteſtantiſm, as a political not a reli- 
gious deſignation, there is infinitely leſs of prede- 

termination than of character. TI We 
To a body thus conſtituted, the erown muſt un- 
der our preſent forms refort, in order to carry on 
the government without obſtruction ; and its con- 
ſent muſt be procured by the terms I have ſpeci- 
fied. 


+ IT allude here to acts of alienation, not from the ſtate, but 
from the individuals in authority. As to the rebellion, I conceive 
the remote operation of the popery laws to have conduced to 
it, by throwing too much power into the hands of private 
gentlemen, by preventing the diffuſion of property, and ſo 
creating a lawleſs character in the common people; but cer- 
tainly it had nothing in it of political pretenſions of the one 
party againſt the other. If the rebellion had not been ſup- 
prefied, there is no doubt it muſt have proved fatal to reli- 
gion in genera}. 'The people here, preciſely as in France, 
were fanaticiſed by Deiſts. If they had proceeded much far- 
ther, they would have been induced, as they were in France, 


to leave their Paſtors in a minority of timid devote.s and 


women, and the former pretenſions of that clergy to popula- 
rity, would h ve occaſioned to them a very bitter perſecution. 
1 ſay with confidence that the ſentiments I here expreſs, 
were, pending and previous to the late commotions, enter- 
:ined by the heads of the Catholic clergy in this kingdom. 
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fied. Now can you for an inſtant argue that this 
is a ſutable organ for the management of the moſt 
divided people on the earth, and of the moſt jar- 
ring intereſts ? Itſelf a principal in the diſpute, it- 
ſelf the ſoul and prime mover of the conflict. Let 
the Crown be relieved from this neceſlity, encou- 
ragement and protection will be diſpenſed ac- 
cording to the feelings and intereſt of the Sove- 
reign; that is, in other words, they will be diſ. 
penſed indiſcriminately ; for the ſituation of a 
Prince places him above the views and quar- 
rels which paſs from private into public life; 
he cannot be ſenſible to any other diviſion of his 
ple, than of thoſe who are, or who are not re- 
ractory to his government; thoſe who make his 
dominions flouriſh, orthoſe who neglect them. Here 
are my premiſes: Ireland ſtands eminently in need 
of an impartial Adminiſtration; ſtxfngfly predil- 
poſed to diſunion and unſocial humours, by reli- 
gious difference, it requires a vigorous, a ſteady, 
and an. eyen-handed government to reſtrain or 
counterat the unhappy propenſity. Can you 
deny my conclufion, that it is not ſo conſonant to 
the weltare of the country, to be governed by per- 
ſons, who are themſelves engaged in the diſtract- 
ing factions, as by a power that nature and 
ſituation render indifferent, and which in addition, 
preſents an equal aſſurance for our civil, 
liberties? If with you, I attributed to accident, 
any part of the temper which we all deplore, I 
ſhould be diſpoſed with you to exped the remedy 
from time and patience. The hiſtory of Europe for 
a few years back, that rich harveſt of experience, 
has inſtructed me not to admire the ſhort cut to 
political improvement. But it is here 1 beg leave 
particularly to remind you, that the ſource of our 
country's misfortunes ſeems to lie deeper. than 
you conclude from your 3 15 
e 
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be traced to influences and intereſts, ariſing from 
the organization of our conſtitution, and which 
contain a renovating principle of diſcord, calcu- 
lated to endure to the utmoſt term of its exiſtence; 
where there is partiality in the exerciſe, or diſtri- 
bution of power, he who is called on to obey, will 
to the end of time perform his duty with reluQ- 


ance. Where there is even the appearance Or 


ſuſpicion of partiality, the ſubje& will not be cor- 
dial, 1 do not accuſe our parliamentary leaders 
of any conduct that is rare, extraordinary, or un- 
precedented. Power is grateful, and foo who 
have a ſituation to preſerve, are philoſophically ſcru- 
pulous in employing the means, which are moſt 
eaſy and effectual for their purpoſe. "The foible is 
of human nature, and for that very reaſon to hu- 
man nature I would apply myſelf, and endeavour to 
counteraq a: general infirmity, by principles of 
equally extenſive operation. The heads of the 
nation are ſubjected to certain influences and inte- 
reſts ; let the miſguiding motives be removed, 
and the conduct of thoſe whom they affect will re- 
ceive a new direction, and through the land new 
ſprings of action will be generally communicated, 
This is not a narrow or a palliative policy, but 
broad and fundamental, ſuch as the exigency de- 
mands ; and in analogy to the means, by which, 
when the heart is ſound, you ſeek to reclaim your 
friend, to rectifythe faults of habit, and the errors 
either of his education or his judgment. Reform 
the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, and you have a de- 
mocracy ; the conſequence is unavoidable, if the 
alteration be on any very capacious ſcale ; and it 
it be not, the oligarchy is merely ſhifted into other 
bands, without any acceſſion to the popular inte- 
reſt from the transfer. Repeal the diſtinguiſhing 
laws; good; but you cannot by yout act of Parlia- 
ment reach the ſpirit of diſtindion. The tenden- 

cy 
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to diſunion will ſubſiſt, with all the irritating 

circumſtances that accompany that temper, ſo 
long as theſe intereſts are preſerved, which give to 
rſons of the very firſt influence in the land, a 
powerſul inducement to encourage it. And 
they never will want a pretence; for whilſt 
the lower people are wretched, they will be 
turbulent; and the name of a common reli- 
ion will furniſh the ground of jealous accuſation 
againſt the Catholics of more improved condition. 
Intereſted men willcirculate the charge, and ſelfiſh- 
neſs and credulity will combine to ſupply believers. 
Political parties will attach themſelves as it may 
ſuit their purpoſe, either to the fide of thoſe who 
are unwilling to ackuowledge a ſuperior, or of 
theſe, who, with leſs appearance of propriety, re- 
fuſe to admit an equal. It may be very deſireable 
for party leaders to place themſelves at the head 
of the Catholics, but that bouy can never, to any 
material extent, be more than the footſtool of fac- 
tions; a fitua:ion I ſhould apprehend, neither en- 
viable nor advantageous, and from which, he 1s 
their friend, who deſires to reſcue them: they are 
moſt generally dependant, are moſt expoſed to the 
abuſe of power, and ſtand moſt in need of protec- 
tion. What, although amiuſt ſcrambles for autho- 
rity, ſome of that body might get within the pre- 
ei cs of the oligarchy. Catholic, or pea- 
ſant or by whatever name you pleaſe to call 
them, the people would not, therefore, be exo- 
nerated from the heavy hand of power. Perhaps you 
will tell me that this propenſity to diviſion, is the 
inherent vice of free conſtitutions. True it is ſo; 
we are not theretore to encreaſe the cauſes of dif- 
ference, in number and malignity Without this 
inconvenience, we can have the ſecure enjoyment of 
civil liberty, under the ſanction and ſuperintend- 
ance of a popular aſſembly, with the advantage uf 


repreſentation, in my opinion, to an adequate ex- 
tent ; 
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tent; but beyond queſtion, in a more ample*® 
degree, than at preſent we enjoy it. In com- 
mon life, a man would be warned by habt- 
tual infirmity, to avoid the occaſion of his mis- 
fortunes. And ſhall not Ireland, to whom feuds 
and ſtrifes have coſt ſo dear, prefer that form of 
free government, which is beſt protected againſt 
the recurrence of the very difaſters we complain of ? 
It was on this view of tbe ſubject, and upon this tea- 
ſoning | grounded my aſſertion, that the neceſſities 
of lrelanc called for a a great change of manners, 
togbe founded on a great change of Conſtitution.“ 

Sir, the evil of the reſtrictive laws has been loſt in 
the magnitude of their conſequences. The ſta- 
tutes of Queen Anne formed the nucleus of a 
ſyſtem of abuſes. Not the primitive miſchief 
alone, but all its inci.:euts are to be rectified. 
All the bearings, and relations of authority are to 
be varied: civilfociety itſelf is to be new-modelled, 
Where is the power, where the perſeverance, 
where the virtue, to undertake that taſk ?—to pro- 
ſecute with vigour and diſcharge the duty with 
fidelity? Are we to await in pious expeQation, 
that the country may be regenerated by the play of 
factions, where factions are proverbially corrupt? 
or retrieved by the energetic virtue of ſome chief 
governor, whilſt notoriouſly the moit feeble thing 
on earth, againſt local cabals, is the government 
of treland? How many of theſe cabals would 
ſtart up to obſtruct a projet, by the ſacceſs of 
which nearly all of them would be offended ? No ; 
let the cabals be firſt put ont of the way, and then 
the ſtupendous labour of improvement ny be 
attempted. When the borough interelt ſhall be 
reduced and fixed in England. its influence 


will be altered -materially as to the eg 4 
t 


* See page 55. 
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but almoſt totally as to Ireland. It will no longer 
feel the wecelhty of leaning for ſup ort on party 
ſpirit; and it any perſons ſtill retain a hank- 
ering for that ſtale expedient, the Crown, reliev- 
ed irom its actual ſtate of dependance would be 
fully competent co controul them. | ſmile to hear 
people te „what prodigies were to be effected by 
particular adminiſtrations: we {louid have a Vice: 


roy in each pariſh to carry into effect any exten- 


ſive ſcheme of benevolence. General benefit and 
impartial kindneſs to all the people & coutrary 
to the nature of our preſent arangement. A 
Chief Governor may extend the placlice, juſt fo 
far as his eye and his activity can reach and tor juſt 
ſo long a term, as the duration o his authority. 
Let his vigilance relax for an hour, or let a ſuc- 
ceſſor come, with different views or inferior ener- 
gy,—chaos returns again; every thing relapſes 
to ſuſpicion and ſeverity. Lord Coinwallis 
brought with him to the government of ire- 
land greater perſonal advantages, than per- 
haps any nobleman poſſeſſed, lince the Duke 
of Ormond filled that fituation. What ob- 
ſtructions has he encountered? How compara- 
tively little has he been able to effect? How una- 
vailing will all his efforts prove. if retiring from 
the helm, he ſhall leave the ſyitem as he found it? 
What were the virtues of Trajan to the Roman 
world? They paſſed without conſequence or im- 
preſſion, beyoud the day on which they were dil- 
played: As the beam that ſhoots acroſs a dull ho- 
rizon, for an inſtant it ſeems to chear, and the ge- 
neral gloom envelopes it. 

Arguing politically, I know nothing of impli- 
cit confidences. I propoſe to trult to the Crown, 
becauſe the intereſts of the Prince concur fo ex- 
actly with thoſe of the people; and, as little in- 
clined to general ſuſpicion, I inculcate diſſidence 


of 
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of the native powers in that point only, where 
I ſee them repelled from the general good by the 
law, the omnipotent law of ſelf-aggrandizement, 
and merely to the extent of that repulſion. Does 
my credulous faith embrace the honor of Britain? 


It does preciſely, under the guidance of the ſame 


rule, and to the ſame latitude. The Britiſh Go- 
vernment is conducted upon principles which do 
not leave room to ſuppoſe, that it would be unjuſt 
n and to its own detriment. There 
do 1 fix By mind, where I ſee poſitive regula- 
tion, ſupported by oby1ous intereſt. Our empire 
depends tor its exiſtence in the European ſyſtem, 
on the refources of its ſubjets. Compared with the 
powers to whom it is oppoled, its population is 
ſmall, its range of territory diminutive. As ſhe 
is obliged to adopt a naval method of defence; 
England could not, if ſhe were inclined, act in 


that ſpirit of ſummary deſpotiſm, which we ſee 


practiſed on the Continent. Conſtraint may col- 
lect an army; plunder may ſubſiſt and clotheĩt; 
a fleet muſt be equipped by money; and that re- 
venue, Which is indiſpenſable to a maritime 
ſtate, can only be drawn from a people in opu- 
lence. Now if the ſubjects of Ireland were rich, 


and that a wayward Parliament dealt out the pub- 


lic treaſure with a' parſimonious hand, I might 
ſuppoſe the Miniſter was anxious to be relieved 
from the reſtriction. When 1 find, that a poor 
ſtate is taxed profuſely ; taxed to the full amount 
of what is at any time demanded, I muſt endea- 
vour to affign a motive more intelligible. ' Admi- 
iſtration hopes to make Ireland contribute to the 
general extgence. Granted ;” but does it therefore 
mean to wring from poverty, by means of a new 
conſtitution, what it may bave at diſcretion un- 
der the agency of the old ? or does it rather un- 
dertake the ſevere taſk of bringing this new or- 
jj RS on, ee 
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der to perfection, that it may create by a more 
kind management the ability to afford aſſiſtance? 
it propoſes to diffuſe content, to protect the pro- 
ductive claſſes, to govern us, an experiment which 
has not yet been tried, in ſome conformity with 
the genius of the nation. Truly if the officers of 
the Crown have any other object in view, they 


give themſelves much unneceſſary trouble. If 


they entertain deſigns of a leſs gracious kind, they 
purſue their end by the moſt improbabie and un- 
profitable of all expedients. I have ſomewhere 
read of a giant who was choaked by a ſix- penny 
loaf after he had breakfaſted upon wind-mills. 
Have all the old contrivances for government in 
Ireland failed? Is the band paralized that diſpenſes 
8 Has influence become innoxious? 

o be plain and ſerious, what is that unſavourable 
meaſure of regulation for Iriſh people, or Iriſh 
pretenſions, which might not be carried into ef- 
fect without this concuſſion and this removal, 
and effected too by means, infinitely leſs trouble- 
ſome and invidious? But, ſay they, the Miniſter 
projects to render this iſland a military depot for 
the Empire, Then indeed, he is a ſimpleton, who 
refuſes to leave us this conſtitution, which re- 


quires forty thouſand auxiliaries to preſerve. its 


on I ſhould think that he deprives himſelf 
of a very competent excuſe for martial preparations, 

An Incorporating Union does not arm the 
Crown with new powers againſt the 2 Mi- 
niſters do not gain any thing on the ſide of autho- 
rity. All their reſources for that effect are as com- 
plete and perfect as they could wiſh. The public 
mind, indeed, reꝗuires to be cultivated; fromthence 
alone, reſiſtance to the will of ſuperior men is to be 
. apprehended in Ireland, But after an Union, the 
public mind will juſt act as powerfully as before; 
and it may as well communicateitsimpreſhons to the 

| imperia 
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imperial, as to the local legiſlature ;* What! after 
all her exertions to produce a change of govern- 
ment, of which this country ſtands in need, Great 
Britain is at once to caſt the advantage from her, 
and play thetyrant to. her own detriment. She 
is to go to Ruſſia and the Morea to look for 
troops, and will not attach to her a warlike 
people, her cloſeſt neighbour. She will ſuffer this 
land in every war to be the advanced poſt of the 
enemy! Such terrors are for the nurſery, and 
more ſimple than children ate - thoſe who will 
indulge in them. I confefs if, like the perſons 
who affect to entertain theſe apptebenſions, I 
could bring myſelf to think, that the Engliſh go- 
vernment was not to be induced, even by its in- 
tereſt, even by the urgent neceſſity of ſelf. pre- 
ſervation, to deal honeſtly by this kingdom, I 
ſhould much heſitate to doom a man to death, 
who turned his thoughts to ſeparation. Good 
gentlemen, how do you ſupport the Crown, when 
you lay down, that the ſtate, over which his 
Majeſty preſides, is the moſt incorrigible of all 
enemies to this people? e 
If between government and ſubject there 
is to be no amneſty no oblivion of erroneous 
policy; not a power on earth can ſo correct its 
rule of conduct, as to create ſatisfaction in the 


people 


* The Britiſh Parliament, it cannot be dcubted; is 
more accuſtomed to treat its ſuhjects with attention, 
and is more eaſy of acceſs than the Iriſh, witnels 
the very different manner in which the caſe of the 
Maroons has heen treated, and that of the Catholics, 
at times diſcuſſed in Ireland. Now, I ſhould think that, 
abſtracted from political influence, the mere ſentiment 
of any part of its ſubjects would have more effect upon 
that, than upon this legiſlature. I do not recollect any cir- 
cumſtance of a Britiſh Member of Parliament diſtinguiſhing 


himſelt by invectives againſt the ſubjects for whom ke le. 
gillates, g | 
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le. Relations commercial and political are 
at this day better underſtood, than they were in 
the middle of the preſent century. The ſcience 
of ſociety is ſtill in progreſs; and are we to fix our 
eyes upon the retroſpect, and pine over ex- 
ploded faults? and are we to imagine that in the 
great change of maxims that has taken place, 
one courſe of impolitic proceedings will alone be 
2 although this ſyſtem of conduct bas 


n renounced, has been diſcarded as injudi- 


cious, and atoned for as offenſive ; abjured by 
ſtateſmen, and cenſured by authorities; and all this 
through the mere love of doing evil ; for the apo- 
logy for putting any reſtraint upon this country, 
the only one indeed ever -offered, that Ireland 
was not pledged to all the burdens of the empire, 
Is at an end, when the two countries ſhall be 


formed by an incorporating Union into one 


government. 


If our domeſtic government were to be ſub- 


jected to the ſame ' jealous teſt, and to the 
ſame rigid ſcrutiny, has it ſo exerciſed its ſunc- 
tions, as to be entitled to the confidence, which, 
on the ground of England's delinquencies, we are 
adviſed to withhold from the Imperial Legiſlature ? 
Has ſuch been the blameleſs tenor of its politi- 
cal exiſtence, that we are to throw ourſelves with 
Implicit reliance on its diſcretion ? If falſe policy 
be inexpiable, where is the ſhade of the Popery 
Laws to repoſe? The Parliament of England 
abridged our foreign trade; a ſeries of Engliſh 
writers * expoſed the error of the pradQiice, and it 


was aboliſhed. The Parliament of Ireland ſub- 


mitted to the inconvenience, -'and filled up the 


ſyſtem, where it was incomplete; but it alſo in- 


terdicted the people from the cultivation of the 


land, and from civil liberty. We might have 


lived 
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Child, Decker, Poſtlewaite, Tucker, Smith and Young. 
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lired without foreign trade; but what is a nation 
without arts, or manners, or improvement? A 
law was in force in this kingdom, to a date as recent as 
the Britiſh teſtrictions upon our commerce, which 
authoriſed any man to fix at five pounds the value of a 
Papiſt's horſe, or to levy upon that deſcription of 
the people, the amount of depredations com- 
mitted upon the coaſt by an enemy. Now rely 
upon the manners of the age, that theſe laws will 
not be again impoſed. I rely upon the fame man- 
ners, and upon an improved ſenſe of public 
intereſt, that the Catholics will not again be ren- 
dered incapable of holding landed property, even 
although no more than twenty years have elapſed, 
ſince, in this reſpect, the ſtatute law has been cor- 
rected in their favour. Shall we not at leaſt 
expect the manners of the age, to be as accu- 
rately followed, and a judicious ſenſe of public in- 
tereſt to be conſulted by an Imperial Legiſlature, as 
by this domeſtic Parhament, which does not touch 
the people very cloſely either by delegation or 
property? It is morally certain, that the Britiſh* 

government 


* No circumſtance has contributed in a greater degree to 
render the Union popular in ſome parts of Ireland, than the 
remper diſplayed by the gentlemen who came over, in the 
beginning of the diſturbances, as officers of the guards and 
militia regiments. It was not the leaſt of the good conſe. 
quences reſulting from that generous and fortunate acceflion 
of military ſtrength, that looſe ſuſpicion ceaſed to be fol- 
lowed by the puniſhment of atrocious guilt; and the 
religious deſcription, under which a man was claſſed, to be 
received as preſumptive evidence of his criminality. Thoſe 
whoareacquainted with the ſtyle of converſation that prevailed 
during the laſt ſummer, will readily agree, that Ireland was 
ſaved from itſelf by the Britiſh reinforcergent. The party 
- would have choſen in preference, to arm their own adher- 
ents, who were certainly very adequate to ſuppreſs the re- 
bellion, but whoſe means and projects for reſtoring peace 
were no leſs pernicious, than the diſorders they were op- 


poſed to. 
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government muſt, for its own ſake, conduct 
this nation with a view to its improvement ; 
and equally certain, that paſſions muſt eternally 
ariſe, which will prevent the high Proteſtant af. 
cendancy from becoming a mild dominion. I 
conceive that the controverſy between the Miniſter, 
and a certain party, deep in the oppoſition to this 
meaſure, might be reduced to a dialogue of this 
tenor. Sir, we will undertake to preſerve Ire- 
* land to the Crown ; but you muſt give up the 
© country to our mode of management.” © No, 
* gentlemen, I do not approve of your project; 
4 it is a bad ſyſtem, which has been purſued too 
* long, and we are weary of it. I know 
* Ireland may be kept by a government of 
* terror; but a reſourceleſs ſubjection will 
„ not anſwer the exigencies of the times. I 
* mult not only hold Ireland, but make it a pro- 
e fitable memberof the empire. I will endeavour to 
* reclaim the people. The Duke of Cumber- 
* land reduced Scotland; but a judicious ma- 
nagement, and clemency ſecured it. I will 
make the law apply with equal vigour and 
* vigilance to all claſſes of the Iriſh nation. I 
* hold you gentlemen by your properties; I will 
“ gain the affection of the lower people.” — 
This language ſounds ſtrangely in the ears of per- 
ſons who cannot imagine any reſource of im- 
perial government, except affixing Ireland by a 
party to Great-Britain. They exclaim that the 

connection of the countries is in danger; they made 
the ſame exclamation, on the different ſteps to the 
abolition of the popery laws,* and each outcry * 


* Compare the reſolutions of the county of Louth, and thoſe 
of the Corporations of Dublin, in c and in 1799. 
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be explained by the other. The narrow provin- 
cial or garriſon policy, to which their minds had 
been for med, was certainly put to hazard. But 
the members of the cabinet, not .haying im- 
bibed. their politics in College-green, happened. 
to entertain a more rational aud comprehen- 
| five ſcheme both of government and connec- 
tion. 
Ihe law of the land does not bear heavily on the 
Iriſh people. They are oppreſſed by the practi cal 
diſcipline between rich and poor, and by grievances 
ariſing from the local management of counties and 
diſtricts. Then, preſerve the law, and take effec- 
tual meaſures to compel a change of practice The 
mild application of authority may in the caſe of a 
very unthinking people, be expected to precede, it 
certainly cannot fail to n a benignant 
temper. | 
Let the influence of private men be diminiſhed. 
| Accommodate, in ſome degree to the temper of 
the people, the manner of forming a fund for the 
maintenance of the Church, and place that income 
under the ſafeguard of the laws of property. The 
weight of landed intereſt gives to the body of 
Proteſtants an immenſe preponderance ; but it is 
ſuch, as cannot admit of a reaſonable exception. 
It ſecures every object they hold dear ; it ought 
to ſuffice; it does ſatisfy the moſt valuable and 
intelligent members of that communion. A pre- 
ponderance, founded on party pretenſions ** 
the 


+ I have omitted a head which is very material, but which 
has been already very ſenſibly diſcuſſed. The difference of 
intereſt between the government and the people, running in 
adverſe currents, and only to be reconciled by an Union, 
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the good will decline, and the wife will repro- 
bate ; let it be legally ſuppreſſed, and praci-. 
cally diſcountenanced, and give Great-Britain 
an Intereſt to guarantee the ſettlement. Such 
is tbe ſcheme of pacification, which the ſtate 
of the country ſeems to demand, and which 
ee to be durable. Such I humbly offer as the 

uthanaſia of our ſhort-lived, but boiſterous, and 
ill-omened independence. 
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